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Bexell and Nichols’s Principles of Bookkeeping 
and Farm Accounts 


Textbook, $0.65 Blanks, $0.45 
Teacher’s Reference Book, $0.50 


By. J. A, Bexell, Dean, School of Commerce, Oregon, 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon; and 
F.G, Nichols, Director of Business Education, 
— of Business Instruction, Rochester, 
The first book in its field toteach a simple system 

of keeping such accounts as are of valueto farmers. 
It deals only with the commodities and conditions of 
farming. It is suited for use in the last year of gram- 
mar schools and in the first year of high schools, It 
offers an effective and easily understood series fof 
lessons, accompanied by helpful exercises and review 
questions. All the material used has been tested both 
in the classroom and on the farm. Throughout, every 
effort has been made to present the subject in the most 
interesting and teachable way. To accompany the 
textbook a set of blanks is‘also published, in which 
the pupil is to work out the operations specified in 
the textbook. 





Goff and Mayne’s First Principles of Agricul- 
ture 
$0.80 


Emmet S, Goff, Late Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Wisconsin; and D, D,. Mayne, Prin- 
cipal, School of Agriculture, and Professor of 
Agricultural Pedagogics, University of Minnesota 
_. Thecenter of interest inthis textbook is the farm, 
its industries, economics, and science, which are in- 
tended to be studied at some length by the pupil. 
The book has been prepared with special reference 
both to simplicity and to scientific accuracy, and is 
based on the observation of everyday facts of rural 
life and on a system of simple experiments well with- 
inthe resources of any school, wherever situated. The 
pupil is taught the reasons for the more important 
agricultural operations. The soil and vegetation are 
first taken up, including such important topics as rota- 
tion of crops, the parasites of plants, seed testing, 
animals that destroy insects, and the improvement of 
plants. Then follow chapters on dairying; live stock, 


poultry, bee-keeping, and the improvement of home 
» and school yards. 


By 





Buffum and Deaver’s Sixty tessons in Agri- 
culture 


$0.60 
By Burt C. Buffum, M, S., formerly Director of the 

Wyoming Experiment Station, and Professor of 

Agriculture and Horticulture, University of Wyo- 

ming; and David Clement Deaver, Practical 

Farmer. 

An easy and interesting book for the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades; both in subject matter 
and in language it is well within the grasp of pupils 
of these grades. Thelessonscover sucha wide range 
of topics that the book isadapted to every section of 
the country, The treatment is by no means technical, 
and consequently the book can be used in schools 
whose teachers have had no special training in agri- 
culture. The book aims to present useful informa- 
tion which will increase the efficiency of farming 
operations and improve the general character of farm 
life. The questions at the end of each lesson relate to 
the text and the localagricultural conditions. Numer- 
ous illustrations areincluded, showing farm products, 
machinery, and agricultural methods. 





Mayne and Hatch’s High School Agriculture 
$1.00 
By D. D. Mayne, Principal, School of Agriculture 
and Professor of Agricultural Pedagogics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and K. L. Hatch, Professer 
of Agricultural Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Thiscourse puts the study ofagriculture on a seri- 
ous basis, and teaches the young beginner how he 
can carry on the work of a farm most profitably. The 
experiments given may be performed by the student 
or by the teacher before the class. But the subject is 
not made ultrascientific, forcing the student through 
the long process of laboratory method to rediscover 
what scientists have fully established. The topics are 
taken up in the text.in their logical order. The treat- 
ment begins with an elementary agricultural chemis. 
try, in which are discussed the elements that are of 
chief importance in plant and animal life, Following 
inturn are sections on soils and fertilizers, agricul- 
tural botany, economic plants, including field and 
forage crops, fruits and vegetables, plant diseases, 
insect enemies, animal husbandry, and farm manage- 
ment. 
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HOME RULE IN SIGHT. 


The vote of 351 to 274 by which the 
- House of Commons gave a third 
reading to the Irish Home Rule bill 
passes the measure on to the House 
of Lords, but makes it impossible for 
that body to defeat or obstruct it. The 
almost riotous demonstration at the 
previous session, when the House got 
beyond the control of the Speaker 
and woke up in ag ag memnte a 
general expectation of equally violent 
scenes when the final vote was taken. 
But the Unionists simply refused to 
debate the bill until they had been 
given the provisions of the proposed 
amending bill, and so the vote was 
taken quietly and was strictly along 
party lines, except that the O’Brien 
wing of the Irish members abstained 
from voting on the ground that Mr. 
Asquith’s action was not fair either 
to England or Ireland. Mr. Asquith’s 
assurances as to the amending bill 
were conciliatory, but necessarily 
vague, as the negotiations for a com- 
promise remain to be made; but the 
bill will at least go as far as the prom- 
ise which he made on March 9, that, 
before the Home Rule bill became ef- 
fective, an opportunity would be 
given the electors of each county in 
Ulster to determine which of those 
counties should be excluded from the 
provisions of the bill for a period of 
six years. It is wise strategy on the 
part of the premier to submit the 
amending bill first to the House of 
Lords, Pees this places the re- 
sponsibility upon the Opposition 
and if the bill passes the Lords there 
wiil be no question of its passage by 
the Commons. 


SUFFRAGETTES. AND THE 
KING. 


The English suffragettes are be- 
coming more frenzied in their dem- 
onstrations, Their arson squads have 
forgotten all the earlier scruples 
against putting human life in dan- 
ger, and nowadays do not hesitate to 
set fire to occupied mansions in the 
night time—a crime which has in it 
the elements of possible murder. 
Their art militants are running 
amuck in the great picture galleries, 
slashing picture after picture. But, 
what is almost more infuriating than 
anything else to the average English- 
man, thev are forgetting the respect 
traditionally due to royalty and have 
directed their demonstrations against 
the King himself. They began by 
scattering suffrage leaflets about him 
in the theatres and interrupting the 
performances withtheir outcries. Then 
came the organized and well adver- 
tised raid upon Buckingham Palace, 
led by Mrs. Pankhurst and Sylvia 
Pankhurst in person; the next day, 
just as the King and Queen had taken 
their places at a charity matinee, a 
suffragette in one of the stalls turned 
upon the King, and shrieked at him, 
“You Russian Czar,” and was car- 
ried out with difficulty, kicking and 
screaming and biting the hands of the 
officers; and two or three days later, 
at a militant rally, one of them raised 
the cry: “Shoot the King!” In view 
of all that has happened, this cry 
cannot be dismissed as an idle threat. 
There can be no safe guarantee that 
the suffragette madness will stop short 
of attempted assassination unless the 
Government nerves itself to treat the 
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militant criminals like any other 
criminals,-and puts them in prison for 
the ‘full term of their sentences, hun- 
ger strikes or no hunger strikes. 


WHY FORTIFY THE CANAL? 


The Japanese Prime Minister, in a 
recent address in which he very prop- 
erly deprecated the reckless news- 
paper ‘discussion of grave interna- 
tional questions and the wanton stir- 
ring up of strife closed by saying: 
“America has no enemies. Why 
should she fortify the Panama 
Canal?” The question was 
doubtless well meant; but the 
answer is obvious. In the 
first place, it is not true that America 
has no enemies. On the other hand 
she has few real friends. Japan her- 
self is by. no means over-friendly; 
Germany has plans of extension and 
colonization which are not consist- 
ent with the American policy; and 
throughout Latin America there is a 
deep distrust of the United States, 
which might, at any provocation, 
flame up inte open hostility. In the 
second place, it would be the height 
of folly, after spending from three 


to four hundfed' million dollars and’ 


years of work in building the Canal 
for the world’s commerce, to -leave 
it exposed to any chance attack. In 
this connection, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that extensive thefts of dyna- 
mite have led to suspicions of a pos- 
sible attempt to blow up the canal 
locks and have called for unusual po- 
lic precautions: 
STEEL FRAUDS 
CANAL. 


In view of all that the Panama 
Canal means to the United States and 
all that it has cost, it “might be 
thought that even the most unscrupu- 
lous contractor would shrink. from 
perpetrating frauds which might im- 
»eril the whole engineéring work. But 
the indictment of five representatives 
of the Carbon Steel Company on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the 
Government in connection with steel 
furnished for the locks of the Canal 
suggests that even such a crime as 
this is not impossible. Of course, an 
indictment is by no means the same 
thing as a conviction; but the infor- 
mation on which these indictments 
were based was to the effect that rep- 
resentatives of the company in ques- 
tion had conspired to foist inferior 
steel upon the Government for the 
Canal locks, the fraud being concealed 
by highly-tempered ends of the beams 
and plates, so that, when the Gov- 
ernment inspectors chipped a ‘piece 
of metal from the ends for analysis, 
they would obtain the best of metal 
while the rest was of an inferior qual- 
ity. It is reported that the frauds 
were discovered some time ago, and 
the locks replaced. 


A SHOCKING MARINE 
DISASTER. 

The sinking of the ocean liner 
Empress of Ireland in the St. Law- 
rence River, off Father Point, early 
in the morning of May 29, was the 
most. shocking marine tragedy since 
the loss of the Titanic, a little more 
than two years before. The great 
ship, with nearly 1,400 souls on 
board, had been moving very slowly 
through a dense fog, sounding her 
whistle of warning as she went, when 
he was rammed by the Danish col- 
her Storstad. The impact ripped 
open the side of the steamship, and 
as the collier backed away the water 
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rushed in keeling her over and sink- 
“ng her within fifteen minutes after 
the collision. It seems in a way al- 
most a greater tragedy than the sink- 
ing of the Titanic for that occurred 
far out at sea, after collision with an 
iceberg, while this happened within 
a few miles of land and with such 
frightful suddenness that nearly al? 
on board were caught, as the ship’s 
surgeon graphically expressed it, 
“like rats in atrap.” Nearly 1,000 of 
the passengers and crew were lost. 
There was no time to launch the 
boats and no opportunity for those 
displays of heroism which followed 
the Titanic disaster. Most of the 
emcosess were drowned in their 
s. 
THE -MEXICAN MEDIATION. 
Newspaper readers who are told in 
one day’s despatches that the Consti- 
tutionalists have agreed to send a 
representative to the mediating con- 
ference at Niagara Falls, and the 
next day that they will do nothing 
of the kind, are informed one day that 
the plan of establishing a provisional 
commission form of government in 
Mexico, with one representative of 
the Huertaists, one of the Constitu- 
tionalists, and a third by the mediat- 
ing. republics have been adopted, 
and the next day are told 
that this' plan has been rejected, 
should remember that all this con- 
tradictory information is gleaned from 
the outside by correspondents who 
are under obligations to send some- 
thing. The mediators themselves 
are preserving a discreet reticence. 
Not only are they giving out no in- 
formation, but it is doubtful whether 
they themselves have any clear idea 
what the outcome of their delibera- 
tions may be. They have thus far 
shown good judgment, an excellent 
temper and. absolute impartiality; 
and, if they do not reach a successfu? 
result, it will simnlv be because suc- 
cess was impossible. 


THE COMMISSION PLAN. 


The plan for a temporary commis- 
sion government, to administer af- 
fairs until peace is thoroughly estab- 
lished and an orderly election as- 
sured, is excellent or would be, if any 
ne could tell how the Constitution- 
alists are to be constrained meanwhile 
to abandon their thirst for loot and 
power and revenge. Huerta may be 
counted upon to be reasonable partly 
because, under the circumstances, he 
will have to be; but to curb the Con- 
Stitutionalists will be quite another 
matter. Any commission govern- 
ment must be prepared to defend it- 
self by force, and to use force to 
preserve peace; and it is a delicate 
and difficult mattter to determine by 
whom this force can be supplied and 
how it can be exercised without lead- 
ing to bitter reprisals. There rarely 
has been a problem which it was 
easier to work out on paper, and 
more difficult to solve in actual fact. 

VILLA’S VILLAINIES. 

Villa’s name lends itself naturally 
to the phrase “Villa’s  villainies,” 
which is commonly used to charac- 
terize the excesses which almost in- 
variably follow any Constitutionalist 
victory. The real character of the 
leaders whom Secretary Bryan has 
made his special protegees is clearly 
shown by the matter-of-fact way in 
which the execution Of prisoners is 
officially reported by the Constitution- 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


, ; ’ 
By MAUD SUMMERS :* : 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Ilustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior toany other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 


and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or fo pare 
mentary. The Teacher's Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
n detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer. . + 30. Third Reader. . 48c* NO. 1 College 


Gecong Header; 48c: .. Mebuah) sts) si: 590 NO. 5 School 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS Hold the Record 


A new and valuable aid in the at 8 of English to foreigners, 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 


hat the more formal art of —_— oe for Ober fifty years 
GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


Samples to Superin- 
A practical and thoroughly qeted course, completely illmstrated, for P es t Su r 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 


ITand Il. free. tendents. of Schools 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC and Teachers on 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE application. 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises = eet ferm, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 


Suitable for use with any text-book. 
Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 e 


Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, | NEW YORK CITY 349 Broadway, New York 




















THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS,” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOR ES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


poor that are not familiar with the new school pencils that are being 
constantly made by the Dixon Co. can receive samples by sending l6c. in 
stamps and their address to the Educational Department. New shapes and styles 
are being continually added to the list. Among the latest are Modern Draw- 
ing, Manual Training and Deepshade. Are not the names suggestive of a pen- 
cil with which you would like to become better acquainted ? 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N; J. 
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| APPLETON <4%20°902,. 


For éighty-eighit years D. Appleton and Com- 
pany have published school books. Their name is 
synonomous with the best in textbooks. Their cata- 
logue contains a complete list of titles for_both ele- 
mentary and high schools, including the famous 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SERIES OF TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


ALL SUPERINTENDENTS SHOULD KNOW THESE 


NEW APPLETON TEXTBOOKS 


Firman’s Progressive Lessons in English 
(Book I for Grades 4, 5 and 6; Book II for Grades 
7 and 8). 

These books are based on a plan by which the es- 
sential topics are presented and arranged in a logi- 
cal way. Bach year is a unit of work, and after the 
first year, the work is so treated as to review and give 
anew view of what has preceded. They are simple 
in treatment, they are sound in their methods, and 
convincing in the results they have attained. 





United States 
(A textbook for Grammar Grades) 

A vital and up-to-date book, emphasizing social 
and industrial development, and showing the causes 
and effects of all great movements in American 
History. A noteworthy book. 


Write for further information to the publishers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
| New York 





Boston Chicago 
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McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s History of the | 














THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


[ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits | 


the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the Class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 


jn the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of | 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 


a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together | 


with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary 


instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- | 
terials ofthe Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 


TESTS. List price , 25 cents. 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. : 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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TWO. STANDARD SFERIFS 








THE BLODGETT READERS 


A series that attracts children because of its interesting reading matter and its 


fascinating illustrations. 


A series that. delights teachers because of its sane organization and its ready 


adaptability to any classroom method. 


A. series .that impresses superintendents because of its careful grading and 


and its literary worth. 


habits of thought. 


29 BEACON STREET 


| _ THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


| Valuable because it teaches children what to do to keep well and happy. 
Interesting because it is written in terms of their personal experience and 


Educational because it shows reasons and encourages thinking. 
Vital because it treats facts according to their significance for daily life rather 
than according to their importance for anatomy. 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SITUATION 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


Some of the arguments advanced against the 
endeavors to secure a national university are such 
as to discountenance any university increase. The 
arguments to be adv anced in favor of such a uni- 
versity might well include a review of the present 
university situation as a whole. 

It appears that last year there were in all our 
American institutions of higher education some 
one hundred and ninety thousand students. As 
this includes all manner of professional schools 
and as the students are anywhere from sixteen 
years of age up and from both sexes, in a nation 
of ninety-eight millions of whom some seventy- 
two millions are eighteen years of age or above, 
this does not appear to be an excessive number. 
Even this assumes that the sixteen and seventeen- 
year-old students are exceptional in their abilities 
and that persons of such ages should not be in- 
cluded in the normal possible number of ad- 
vanced students. The ratio of students in higher 
institutions to the persons who might attend is 
about one in twenty-five of the apparent eligibles, 
many of whom, of course, are physically or men- 
tally incapable of higher education. 

To teach these students, we have at present 
but twelve thousand persons who hold full pro- 
fessorship, and some eighteen thousand associ- 
ates, assistants, tutors, and lecturers, a total of 
thirty thousand purveyors of the higher culture in 
a nation of these many millions. 

The financial figures are quite as significant. 
The total incomes of the institutions of higher 
education amount to some ninety million dollars, 
or about ninety-one cents a year, per capita of all 
Americans. Of these incomes, twenty million 
dollars are derived from the tuitions of students, 
which constitute a serious barrier to the spread of 
higher education and, of course, are not paid in 
the state universities. Incomes from _ scholar- 
ships paid to tuition accounts in the endowed 
colleges and universities may properly be deducted 
from this total when it is used to show the diffi- 
culty experienced by students in getting educa- 
tions. Their total is unknown, but is perhaps a 
million dollars. 

It is inexpedient to pause here and consider why 
no student should pay for his instruction. That 
matter has been argued out many times until we 
have the two sides of the issue fully before us. 
The fact is that tuition fees do keep students out 
of colleges and universities, which alone concerns 
this argument. 

Now the average produced wealth of this coun- 
try is variously computed and differs greatly from 
year to vear, and even more greatly from epoch 
of prosperity to epoch of adversity; but it seldom 
falls below thirty-five billion dollars, and accord- 
ing to some goes as high as twice that amount, 


when we figure retail prices and all economic ser- 
vices. Taking even the lowest statistics for the 
worst years, and calling the national income but 
thirty billions of dollars, we find that we are pay- 
ing out but one-three-hundred-thirty-third of our 
national income for higher education. It is true 
that this does not count the costs of living of the 
students themselves, but it does count the costs 
of living of the teachers and officers of these insti- 
tutions who preserve culture alive in this nation of 
ours. Many of the one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand students are self-supporting, which means 
that they are not a net charge upon the national 
income. Their average annual expenses will not 
exceed four hundred dollars beside tuition, and 
many statisticians would put the amount much 
lower. At_the outside, such students, with the 
self-supporting ones omitted, do not cost their 
parents and other friends over seventy-two million 
dollars a year. : 

It would be reasonable to present the statistics 
quite another way that would be far more favor- 
able to the argument for more university oppor- 
tunities. One might speak of the national income 
as seventy million dollars, and of the costs of liv- 
ing of all the students who are not self-supporting 
as but fifty-seven million dollars. 

The proposition looking to another university 
concerns one for graduate work. It might appear 
that we already have a sufficiency of graduate 
schools. But it would be easy to show that the 
present graduate schools are few and weak, and 
that many subjects not only of original research 
but even of sufficient development for daily in- 
struction are totally absent. This, however, is a 
theme in itself, and cannot be explained here. It 
illustrates the situation to cite an experience of 
my own. Some years ago, I was asked to review 
the proposed courses of a new school of journal- 
ism. I made half a dozen suggestions, which were 
returned with the comment that they were all de- 
sirable but that there were no men in America or 
England, speaking our tongue, who were fitted to 
teach them. The situation is scarcely better to- 
day. 

With the greatest respect to the universities in 
which I have studied and taught, and where many 
of my friends are now teaching, and equally to all 
other colleges and universities, I am tunable to 
withhold the statement that American education 
is short at its apex, is a truncated pyramid. In the 
past few years, I have been making inquiries of 
leading university men along three lines, and the 
replies that come are that “No one knows any- 
thing about the subject.” “Better write to So- 
and-So. This is out of our line.” “We have 
been investigating a little in this direction but are 


short-handed, and have but little to offer.” I am 


; 
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far from supposing that the case is wholly differ- 
ent in Europe, but the general situation is better. 
The endowed universities see the point as well 


as do the state universities. The former know 
that it is very difficult to secure new funds for 
lines unfamiliar to business men, The. latter 


know that it is hard to get funds for lines that in- 
terfere with the activities of politicians or are out- 
side of their interests. This also, however, is a 
separate theme. 

The objections to a national university seem to 
ignore or to scout the true relation of knowledge 
to a civilization. The superior knowledge as 
accumulated by the individual is the fundamental 
knowledge required by the race. Elemen- 
tary knowledge easy to acquire would not 
keep us out of barbarism or advance us beyond 
primitive civilization. Much of the demagoguery 
of the times, much of the asserted statesmanship 
is nothing but reversion to type, defiant anachron- 
ism, sheer crude atavism. The demagogues and 
the revolutionists know nothing of history or of 
science or of the advanced practical arts of this 
highly complex civilization. Often, they assert as 
facts mere fictions of the imaginations, careless 
rumors, baseless traditions. Yet in and by this 
complex modern life, we all live. We cannot 
touch a single organ or member of it without en- 
dangering the whole life and all other members 
and organs. ’ 

What we need most of all in American life to- 
day is the circulation of right and important ideas. 
Occasionally such ideas visit the minds of rela- 
tively uneducated men, but they are welcomed 
and circulated by men and women of the highest 
educations. In truth, the great work of the 
highly educated man is in appraisal and in circula- 
tion of ideas. This requires judgment, which is 
scholarship, courage and industry. There is no 
excess of such men and women in our land now. 
There never will be. It is a field capable of inde- 
finite expansion. 

No right-minded man will discourage any en- 
deavors in any line to extend the university op- 
portunities of our country, whether by increasing 
the number of such universities or by enriching 
the ones now in existence. It matters not 
whether the new university that is advocated be 
governmental or endowed, the bigger and richer 


that it is to be, the better. There is not the 
slightest danger that it will be too large, too 


strong, and too rich. There is not the slightest 
danger that it will injure any other university. No 
rich man and no statesman need to fear that by 
adding to the resources of any institution now in 
existence or by establishing a new university, 
there will be created a surplus of opportunity for 
highter education. No university head or pro- 
fessor need to worry about the rivalry of any other 
university. There is a peculiar quality in things 
intellectual and spiritual; one strengthens, en- 
nobles and enriches another. 

A national university with ample funds, soundly 
educated professors, and hundreds of graduate 
students would be like the governor of a steam- 
engine upon our national life. It would create a 
stable centre of gravity. It would be a clearing 
house of ideas. It would be a central research 
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station. The bigger it is, the better. The sooner 
it comes the better. The abler the men that it 
draws to,its faculties, even though these men be 
drawn from other faculties, the better. Too many 
university chairs are like bayous, all inlet and not 
current. 

Let it stand upon the frontiers of knowledge. 
Let its professors be pioneers and guides. And 
may their selection be so wise that their tenure 
shall be that of the justices of the highest courts! 

There appear to be not quite six hundred insti- 
tutions of higher education in our land. They 
themselves need the guidance of a superior insti- 
tution. <A review of their statistics shows this al- 
most at once, and a knowledge of many of them by 
immediate contact confirms the opinion. Such 
an institution of superior guidance should not be 
self-appointed, but the deliberate expression of the 
popular will. It must be quasi-governmental. 

Here are a few instances of needed criticism. 

LARGER INSTITUTIONS. 

Institution 1 has 9,900 students, 900 instructors, 
$1,800,000 income. 

Institution 2 has 6,800 students, 460 instructors, 
$1,800,000 income. 

Institution 3 has 
$2,400,000 income. 

Institution 4 has : 
$1,500,000 income. 

Institution 5 has 5,300 
$1,900,000 income. 


SMALLER INSTITUTIONS. 

Institution 6 has 700 students, 85 instructors, 
$140,000 income. 

Institution 7 has 1,600 students, 80 instructors, 
$230,000 income. 

Institution 8 has 1,500 students, 150 instructors, 
$225,000 income. 

Institution 9 has 1,000 students, 85 instructors, 
$—— refuses to report. 

Institution 10 has 1,800 
tors, $800,000 income. 

The disparities between these ten universities 
are by no means so great as might easily be set 
up. They are average. They show that the insti- 
tutions that are assuming to standardize elemen- 
tary and secondary education, their feeders’ are 
themselves in serious need of standardization. 
Such standardization they can secure only by es- 
tablishing within their own walls graduate and 
research schools and by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of a superior graduate institution 
shall lead them. 

No outreaching, aspiring, popular movement 
such as the present movement for a great graduate 
and research advisory institution to be maintained 
by the nation ever has failed, or ever will fail un- 
til the heart of the people is so weakened and cor- 
rupted that it cannot aspire strongly, and persist 
until it wins, 

Let the new university stand upon the frontiers 
of knowledge. Let its professors and workers be 
pioneers and guides. Let them be the national 
supreme court of right opinion. And may their 
selection be so wise that, working together, their 
tenures shall be without question! Their trained 
students will themselves become stars of the first 
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magnitude. in thefaculties of other univetsities, 
and their own standing will’ be such that states- 
men will consult them and the, nation, itself.in, the 
various states will call them ffomh time to~time to 
the highest offices. 


a 
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THE DULL BOY 


A. E. WINSHIP 


The teacher has much responsibility for the de- 
fective classes in the school. Once started right, 
the average child needs little special attention. 
With lessons carefully assigned, books and mat- 
erial provided, recitations well conducted, a child 
of ordinary intelligence will have little difficulty 
in making his way successfully. But with the de- 
fective classes the case is different. There are 
children physically, mentally and morally defective, 
who will inevitably have a hard time in school and 
out, in childhood, boyhood, youth, young man- 
hood, and mature life. The school must help 
these. 

The teacher’s first business is to learn which 
pupils are defective, and in what respect. Physi- 
cally, each must be studied, to learn of nervous 
weakness, digestive derangement, cranial abnor- 
malities ; intellectually, to learn of power of per- 
ception, of attention,—to that which is seen, seen 
and heard, heard, read—of imitation, memory, re- 
collection, quickness to answer, keenness in catch- 
ing a question, and credulity; morally, to learn of 
docility, irritability, passionate tendency, obedi- 
ent instincts, industry, and truthfulness. The best 
work done for the bright boys is indirectly through 
that which is done for the defective classes. The 
quick child sees just enough to slide over minute 
and important details which you and he assume 
are understood. 

From careful observation made in all grades 
of the public schools, in pauper, industrial, and 
deaf and dumb schools a few interesting facts ap- 
pear: the proportion of dull pupils is far below 
what the average teacher would have you suspect 
when explaining why her classes do not show bet- 
ter results. The largest per cent. of dullness is 
in the fifth school year, in which one in nineteen 
is “a dull boy.” The average is about one in 
thirty-five. Twice as many nervously weak boys 
as girls were found. 

Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller have taught 
the necessity of awakening the physically, men- 
tally, and morally defective classes by coming 
close to them through sympathy and right rela- 
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tions, General, Grant, fought his first battle at 
Shilgh, | It was an éxperiment for bint | “The 
enemy. had chosen a position in which, because of 
raifi, freezingyadd thawing, his cavalry was of no 
avail at the front, so he ordered it to the rear to 
stop the stragglers, of whom they were vast num- 
bers. These were at once re-formed into plattoons 
and companies regardless of previous affiliations, 
te-officered,—for there was a generous supply of 
straggling officers,—and sent back into the fight 
as freshly arrived troops. Thus, all day, the army 
was recruited with fresh troops from the strag- 
glers,—defective classes. From this fact came 
one of the most memorable victories of the war. 

There is a call for the teacher’s activity in the 
rear, rallying, re-organizing, bringing to the front 
the defective classes. The influence upon the 
school as a whole, upon the average pupil in par- 
ticular, is magical. In this way the rear line, in- 
stead of dragging the whole school back, is push- 
ing it forward. 

Two things are needed: the closest sympathy, 
and the clearest view of relations. The most ex- 
pert teacher of deaf and dumb children we have 
ever known, one who makes them read the lips 
as quick as thought, and speak fluently and natur- 
ally, takes the little ones close to herself and places 
either hand gently upon her side, and then speaks 
with a clearness and resonance that makes her 
form vibrant with the word, and the little one 
comes into vital sympathy with her through the 
varied vibrations. The possibilities of intellec- 
tual and moral touch are even greater. 

But the question of clear views of relations 
must never be overlooked. In the Franconia 
Notch, standing in front of the rocky mountain 
wall upon which, far apart, stand out the jagged 
rocks that, in right relations, make the “Old Man 
of the Mountains,” the face is not there, but we 
know that the rock, in right relations, makes the 
forehead, eye brows, nose, lips, and chin. We 
try to point them out and make our friend under- 
stand which is which, but though he may say he 
sees them all, we know he does not. Then we 
take him with us along the beautiful, winding road- 
way by the borders of the Profile Lake, until we 
reach the point from which all those distant rocks 
weave their facial relations and he bursts into a 
shout of rapture, exclaiming “See, see, that great 
stone face!” He needs no instruction, no inspira- 
tion from us after we have brought him to the 
right relations. “The Dull Boy” needs to be 
specially conducted to the sight points from which 
to view the facts and truths of books and things. 
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Education makes a man a more intelligent shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but 


not by teaching him how to make shoes. It does so by the mental exercise it gives and 


the habits it impresses.—Jobn Stuart Mill (J 867.) 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN THE TEACHER—ITS JUSTIFICATION 
AND ITS LIMITATIONS 


, or. 


STAVER 


Englewood, N. J. 


It can be denied by no one that we have long 
since passed the Garfieldian point of view, with 
“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and myself 
on the other.” We demand, and we must de- 
mand, that secondary teachers shall possess the 
richer fund of knowledge and the broader view of 
life that a college course gives. But in our in- 
sistence upcn scholarship we have gone to the 
other extreme and have lost sight of the need of a 
man or a woman behind that scholarship to make 
it an effective agent in the disciplining and de- 
velopment of our pupils. . 

A few years ago I was privileged to hear two 
celebrated violinists in concert on the same even- 
ing—a man and a woman. The woman was, if any- 
thing, superior in technique and skill to the man, 
and her prestige in the musical world was equally 
great with his. But it was the man’s playing that 
produced the absolute hush in the great hall and 
his notes that made the tears well into our eyes. 
The secret of the difference lay in the soul that 
was back of it. She played from her head; he 
played from his heart. And it has often come to 
me since, in my observation of school life, that 
herein lies the power of the true teacher—he 
teaches from his heart, not from his head alone. 
This, it would seem, is the first requirement of 
successful teachmg—this matter of heart. Our 
true teacher must like his work and joy in its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. He must feel the blood 
of his youth still coursing through his veins. He 
must be one with his pupils in sympathy and 
understanding. He must have personality and 
must express it. 

But inseparably associated with this heart  in- 
terest we shall always find fulfilled in every truly 
successful teacher at least one of the following re- 
quirements: an unusual command of the subject- 
matter of his field of work and an ability to lead 
others into the same knowledge; physical virility 
and strength; and a moral high-mindedness and 
clean life. 

Nothing will give a secondary teacher a more 
solid footing with his students than the recogni- 
tion on their part that he “knows what he is talk- 
ing about.” I well remember from my own 
earlier school days in what almost reverent awe a 
certain mathematics teacher was held solely be- 
cause of his unquestioned ability in that line. The 
man was unfortunate enough to lack the physical 
graces and his life was not an entirely exemplary 
one; but our oft-ejaculated “Gee! I wish I knew 
as much math as———does!” saved the day for 
him. On the other hand, many a teacher whose 
preparation. for his particular work has been in- 
adequate has found—unconsciously, perhaps, but 
none the less truly—that a strong body and an 
active physical life have made an appeal to his 
pupils that has aided him much in securing good 
results in his work, 

While the fact is perhaps not so plainly mani- 


fest, our boys and girls have a profound respect 
for a real morality that practises, for a teacher who 
is wholesome and clean and fair and square. 
“Well, Bullard is mighty blamed hard on us,” we 
used to say of the man who shaped my life more 
than any other, “but he’s square. You get just 
what’s coming to you.” It is needless to say that 
along with “Bullard’s” squareness went upright- 
ness of character in all other respects. 

But what will be the effects of such a person- 
ality upon the relations of its possessor with his 
pupils and his superiors? Will not his strength 
and force tend to impair the unity of the school by 
overweighing the importance of his particular de- 
partment? May not this strength and force lead 
to the production of more or less friction in the 
corps? May not self-assertive member of the 
faculty, by his disapproval of the plans and 
theories of the principal render futile much of the 
latter’s effort?) And may not an over-strong prin- 
cipal efface utterly the impress that his associates 
should make? 

We must grant that a teacher of powerful per- 
sonality exerts his influence first and _ primarily 
upon the pupils of the school. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the result of this might be to aggrandize 
his own work at the expense of the other depart- 
ments. I have in mind a high school in which the 
complaint arose that the English department was 
taking more than its share of the pupils’ time and 
attention, and, as it transpired, this was really the 
case. Butt, that high school at that time began 
doing the best English work in its history. And 
along with this improvement, and due almost en- 
tirely to the efforts and interest of the head of 
the English department, came an interest in all 
school activities and a growth of school spirit that 
had never been equalled before. Were these re- 
sults not worth the risk? True, it required much 
patience and tact on the principal’s part to correct 
the trouble of over-emphasis, but he found his 
labors lightened and his efforts seconded in other 
Ways sO as more than to counter-balance. 

In the case cited, too, it may be said, there be- 
came apparent the second possible evil noted 
above—friction in the corps. The Latin depart- 
ment was the first to raise a complaint against the 
English and the Mathematics department was not 
long after. One or two of the teachers were un- 
necessarily caustic in the “interchange of cour- 
tesies” regarding the matter; but no ‘really bad 
feeling was engendered at any time and the judi- 
cious management of the principal soon brought 
everyone into accord again.. Of course, with an 
English teacher of weaker personality this trouble 
would not have occurred. At the. same time, 
should not a wise and capable principal be willing 
to run this risk of friction for the sake of the 
greater strength and efficiency imparted to the 
work of his school? 
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Individuality and force in associate teachers are 
encouraged in these days by wise principals, and 
the teacher who can set a better pace is welcomed 
to the faculty councils. As to the possibility of 
the principal himself becoming so all-important as 
to efface his associates’ influence—the idea is 
absurd. The able manager in any line of en- 
deavor, from warfare to shoe-shining,-is ever on 
the hunt for assistants as skillful and able as him- 
self, and goes to most unusual lengths at times to 
tetain their services. 
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The great need in secondary schools today, 
after the need for more thorough training in the 
theory and practice of teaching, is the need for 
more personality, for men and women who teach 
for teaching’s sake, who put themselves into the 
profession for their life work, and who in so doing 
bring with them a well-equipped mind, a sound 
body, and a clean heart. 

For such a personality there is no need of 
justification ; for such an individuality there can be 
no limitations. 





To live is to change, and to be perfect is to change often.— John Henry Newman. 
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HARVARD’S INTERNATIONAL SERVICES 
EDWIN D. MEAD 

[Abstract of an address by Mr. Mead on May 15 before 
the students in the Harvard International Polity Feder- 
ation. ] 

The commanding cause of our time is the war 
against war, as the commanding cause of the time 
before us in this country was the war against 
slavery; and the peace movement approaches at 
the present hour the stage to which the anti- 
slavery movement came in the decade before 1860. 


The organized peace movement is of American > 


birth, beginning only a century ago with the es- 
tablishment in 1815 of the New York and the 
Massachusetts Peace Societies; from these two 
American cradles, the movement has _ swept 
around the world, until it has become the domi- 
nant factor in the world’s politics and we have 
come to the era of Hague conferences organizing 
the family of nations. 

To this great international movement, the 
speaker declared that no other university in the 
world had contributed so many influential leaders 
as Harvard. The Massachusetts Peace Society 
which immediately became the most important 
in America, was organized, through the initiative 
of Noah Worcester, in the study of William El- 
lery Channing, that revered son of Harvard, who 
was from the beginning the Society’s life and soul, 
and the original twenty-two members included 
President Kirkland of Harvard, and several of the 
professors, more than half of the members being 
Harvard men. Channing’s.~discourses on war 
were the most memorable ever spoken from the 
American pulpit; and shortly after the formation 
of the Peace Society, he prepared in its behalf, 
a memorial to Congress, urging our government 
to unite with the governments of Europe to refer 
national controversies to an international court 
and reduce the world’s ruinous military establish- 
ments. Here is a Harvard anticipation of the 
Hague program almost a century ago. 

But thirty years before that an illustrious Har- 
vard man made himself felt along this line. Samuel 
Adams, just before the adoption of the national 
constitution, framed a letter from the Massachu- 
Setts Legislature to the delegates in Congress, 
urging action to provide in our treaties with other 
nations for the settlement of all disputes without 
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war; and the speaker quoted strong peace utter- 
ances also from John Adams, and John Quincy 
Adams, the two Harvard presidents of the United 
States, whose international services were so varied 
and so great. John Adams signed the treaty of 
Paris in 1783, and John Quincy Adams the treaty 
of Ghent in 1814. 

William Ladd, who, in 1828, organized the 
American Peace Society, was a Harvard graduate 
of 179%. He anticipated in his propaganda as 
early as 1830 the leading features of our Hague 
programs. It was an address by William Ladd 
about that time, in the old court house at Cam- 
bridge, which made Charles Sumner a peace ad- 
vocate for life, confirming the impression made 
upon him when a boy by an address by President 
Quincy before the Peace Society in the Old South 
Church, 

Sumner began his public life by what he himself 
called a declaration of war against war, his great 
Fourth of July oration in 1845 upon “The True 
Grandeur of Nations.” The speaker pronounced 
this oration, with Sumner’s subsequent addresses 
upon “The War System of Nations,” and “The 
Duel Between France and Germany,” the most 
powerful cumulative impeachment of the war sys- 
tem which exists; and Sumner’s bequest of $1,000 
to Harvard for an annual prize for the best essay 
by a student on the methods by which war may be 
superseded was the first provision for this pur- 
pose ever made. 

Warm tribute was paid to Emerson's and Theo- 
dore Parker’s addresses on war in 1838 and 1846, 
and to the services of the Harvard poets. Dur- 
ing the week of the great Boston Peace Congress 
of 1904, the foreign delegates went to Mt. Auburn 
to lay wreaths on the graves of the seven prophets 
of peace who rest there, Worcester, Channing, 
Sumner, Phillips Brooks, Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell, all but one of them associated with Har- 
vard. Our American ambassadors of Harvard 
training, Everett, Bancroft, Charles Francis 
Adams, Motley, and so many more, constitute an 
illustrious group. The three leading men in our 
American delegation at the last Hague conference 
Joseph H. Choate, Horace Porter, and James 
Brown Scott, were all Harvard scholars. No 
other American did so much to arouse the country 
to the significance of the first Hague conference 
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as Edward Everett Hale, so fondly called during 
his later years the Nestor of the peace cause in 
America. Robert Treat Paine was for twenty 
years the president of the American Peace 
Society. 

The denunciation of the Mexican war by famous 
Harvard men during its progress were warmly 
noticed, and Lowell’s “Biglow Papers” was pro- 
nounced not only the masterpiece of American wit 
and humor, but one of the masterpieces of politi- 
cal morality. Hoar, Higginson, Norton, Adams, 
Storey, William Vaughn Moody, William James 
and President Eliot stood as firmly against our 
Philippine iniquity as Sumner and Phillips and 
Parker against our Mexican iniquity. 

Harvard scholars have done monumental work 
in illuminating the history and politics of other 
nations; and the speaker referred to the historical 
work of Motley, Thayer and others, and said that 
President Lowell’s work on “The Government 
of England” fairly ranks with Bryce’s “American 
Commonwealth.” 

The great procession of American students to 
the German universities for their higher education, 
the thousands who have done so much to 
strengthen German-American friendship, was led 
by the brilliant little Harvard group, Ticknor, 
Everett, Cogswell, and Bancroft, who just a cen- 
tury ago went to Gottingen. Bancroft was the 
first American to take a German degree; and by 
eloquent coincidence, it was he who, fifty years 
later became our first ambassador to the new Ger- 
man Empire: The important work of the ex- 
change professors at Harvard and Berlin was 
noticed; the special tribute was paid to the ad- 
dresses of Professor Peabody, strengthening good 
understanding with both Germany and Japan. 

Many Harvard scholars, like Morse, had served 
the interest of Japanese education at Tokio ana 
elsewhere; and multitudes of Japanese students 
have come to Harvard for their training, among 
them such eminent men as Komura and Kaneko. 
So great indeed was this Harvard influence that 
the negotiations at Portsmouth in 1905 were 
sometimes spoken of as a case of “Harvard Uni- 
versity versus Russia.” The service of Harvard 
men for the progress of China has been as con- 
stant as in Japan, from the days of Anson Burl- 
ingame to the establishment but yesterday of the 
Harvard Medical School in China. We cannot 
forget such transforming work as that of Strobel 
and Westengard in their ¢apacity .as official ad- 
visers to the government of Siam; nor the broad 
new provisions at Harvard for the study of South 
America. 

The international service of many Harvard 
professors at the present time was _ noticed 
in some detail—Wambaugh, Wilson, Munsterburg, 
Francke, Taussig, Bullock, Hart, Perry, Coolidge 
and others; and warm tribute was paid in closing 
to President Eliot’s great and varied international 
work. No other university leader had emphasized 
so strongly the lesson of the unfortified Canadian 
frontier, the importance of the gradual supplant- 
ing of rival national armies by international force, 
or our great opportunities for co-operation with 
the progressive forces in the Orient. He is to be 
thanked especially at this hour for his sharp con- 
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demnation of the effort to draw our university 
students into military camps. What the republic 
needs to-day from her young scholars is not mili- 
tarism but seriousness and reason. It is for our 
universities to lead the people to broader and 
braver international life. Nothing in the whole 
field of education at this hour was more inspiring 
than the wonderful new international movement 
among our students; and nowhere else had the 
students uniting in this great movement the in- 
spiration and imperative of such high traditions 
as at Harvard University. 
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RATIONAL RATINGS OF EFFICIENCY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ROBERT 0. SMALL 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 

“We make it an absolute rule now not to em- 
ploy a college graduate until he has been out of 
college at least a year, and preferably two years, 
so that he has had a chance to unlearn, at the ex- 
pense of someone else, some of the impractical 
notions that he has learned in college. After fif- 
teen years of employing graduates fresh from col- 
lege we feel that we have done our share in lick- 
ing these young chaps into shape so _ that they 
can see things in a practical way, and we are now 
leaving the job for other business houses to do. 
We have done enough of it. We have wasted 
enough time.”—Quotation from article by Edward 
Bok in the Outlook. 

Any education which fits its pupils for a gainful 
occupation must equip them with power for work 
and service. 

As soon as the schoolroom has been left and 
the occupation entered the employer commences 
to rate the employee as to efficiency or inefficiency. 

A consideration of the rational ratings of effi- 
ciency which an employer might use in evaluating 
service will help us to discover the nature of some 
of the education which should be undertaken. 

My consideration of the subject will be given to 
that period in the specifying of ratings which 
comes immediately after the pupil’s completion of 
a vocational course of secondary grade. For 
present consideration it will be a commercial 
course. 

I shall give no particular attention to technical 
efficiency. It is entirely rational for an employer 
to expect a high degree of skill in the particular 
art. Failing to secure this he may be justified in 
questioning regarding the nature of the instruction 
which has been given and the method pursued. 

After the initial period and a fair trial has been 
given a fair judgment can be rendered. 

In order that I may present these rational rat- 
ings from the point of view of the school, I shall 
present the subject matter with which a school 
might profitably deal to the end that its pupils 
would be equipped to meet the tests. 

(a) Education should be prolonged beyond the 
period of school. An employer has a _ perfect 
right to expect his employee to be a student of 
his business. 

(b) Education at every stage comprehends two 
processes—the training of powers and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Early evidence should be 
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shown by the young helper that power is being 
acquired and that knowledge of the business is be- 
ing gained. 

(c) Study elements of a considerable variety of 
subjects that they may sample several kinds ot 
knowledge. It is not unreasonable for the em- 
ployer to expect to find that his clerk, stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper is familiar with the elemen- 
tary facts of the range of 
offered in the grammar 


subjects commonly 
grades and 


those pursued in a high school course. 


some of 


(d) Training for power of work 
should be a prime object. 


and 
A rational demand is 


Service 


that of application to the work at hand and = in- 
terest in the business. 
(e) Bodily senses. Sight. Quickness. Short- 


time reaction. Ear. Personal hygiene. 

(f) Quick and concentrated attention; without 
it no economy of time. Gratify people who have 
business with him by prompt and effective atten- 
tion. 

(g) Education for efficiency must endeavor to 
induce young people to think. Quiet and intense 
thinking, inventive thinking, needed in the rush of 
the day. 

(h) Cultivation of the discernment of beauty 
and excellence; the opposite of a critical attitude. 
A certain amount of good taste in the execution 
of the work. A certain amount of good house- 
keeping. 

(i) Wise enjoyment of liberty. Can only be 
learned by practice. There should be small need 
of strict supervision of hours of labor. 

(j) Love of truth rather than error; checking 
results. The employer may reasonably expect an 
examination of finished work before its final dis- 
position. 

(k) Supply every pupil with the motive power 
of enthusiasm or devotion. Sentiment is 
motive power in every human life. 
euthusiasm., 


the 
A prevailing 
Singleness of purpose. 

Education for efficiency must not be materialis- 
tic, prosaic, or utilitarian; it must be idealistic and 
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AS TO EXAMINATIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. CLARK 


Guilford, Conn. 

There have been and are decided faults with 
our system of examinations as carried on at the 
present time. People have asserted that examina- 
tions in many cases are narrowing, mere exercises 
of the memory, instigators of artificial knowledge. 
That examinations as sometimes 
open to these 


conducted are 
charges is a lamentable fact. In 
view of this fact many have gone so far as to ad- 
vocate no examinations. 
directed or 


Because athletes, mis 
given undue prominence, prove a 
menace to a school, shall we abolish athletics? 
Because a college education sometimes develops 
an educated fool, shall we abolish the college? 
And because examinations improperly conducted 
are mere exercises of memory, shall we 
examinations? 
no. 


abolish 
To me the obvious reply seems 
The evils which often accompany examina- 
tions are by no means inherent. If an instructor 
yields to the temptation to pick out little catchy 
points, minute details, which a wise man is con- 
tent to look up if he ever wants to use them, and 
thereby makes his examination narrowing and un- 
fair, it is the fault of the examiner and not of the 
examinations. 

The examination should be a test given at the 
close of each semester, of knowledge possessed, 
or of the student's ability to do certain kinds of 
work. The functions of these examinations are 
to serve as stimuli for study, to give a test for the 
pupil’s comprehensive view of the subject, to give 
additional mental discipline, and to 
teacher and pupil in future action. 

It is generally agreed that some artificial stimu 
lus is necessary to obtain best work from students. 
Educators have determined that this 
shall be rank. Often this rank is 
partly by daily recitations 
tions. 


guide the 


incentive 
determined 
and 
But to judge a pupil's entirely by 
Such a method fails to con- 
sider one important thing namely, his comprehen- 


hourly examina 
work 
these tests is unfair. 


humane, and so must any ratings which can sion of the whole subject. Knowledge gained 

properly be called rational—Address, Salem, daily is usually fragmentary, a monthly examina- 

'Mass.] Normal School. tion covers only a short period, the final should 
0&0] & @-0- 





Supervision of the right sort is impelling, not compelling ; It is a constant, earnest cc- 
operative suggestion born of high but usable ideals, and with an unquestionable back- 


ground of sincere desire to benefit the worker and those worked for; It never commands 


but always suggests, guides and co-operates. Wise and useful supervision is sane, sym- 


pathetic and helpful, carrying with it an atmosphere of thrift, enthusiasm and happiness’ 


and is to the school what the combination of sunshine and shower is to plant life. 


Help- 


ful supervision does not inspect and criticise but leads, co-operates and breathes a joyous 


spirit of enthusiasm which begets pride in pleasure in all the workers and raises the 


commonest schoolroom task to the plane of inspiring, growthful work,—Superintendent 


G. V. Buchanan, Oklahoma City. 
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show whether or not the pupil has moulded this 
into a consistent, coherent whole. I submit that 
a mark which emphasizes a knowledge of minor 
details and does not consider a true grasp of the 
subject is unfair. 

In taking away the examination you take away 
the only method of marking on this phase of the 
question and consequently a great incentive for 
attending to it. Therefore the real significance 
of the whole course is only vaguely realized or is 
wholly lost. 

The preparation for a final’ examination is ex- 
cellent mental training. It is training along the 
very lines that a man will work in actual life. A 
lawyer for example goes along day by day learn- 
ing points of law and using them in advice to 
But finally a test case comes and_ then 
what does he do. He martials all his information, 
studies every point that may be involved. What- 
ever phase of the question comes up he is prepared 
to meet it on the moment. Just so the one who 
is to be examined has or ought to have a mass 
of information. He must arrange this, see its 
relation to the whole, be able to discuss any phase 
or portion of it. It is desirable to have a great 
deal of knowledge. The ability to arrange, use, 
and apply that knowledge is of inestimable value. 
This ability every man may use for in every pro- 
fession and every business there testing 
times, at which a man finds that his ability to call 
up and use his information is as valuable as the in- 
formation itself. 


clients. 


come 
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SHALL FORESTRY BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 


If a man were to start out with the deliberate 
purpose of making himself unpopular with a body 
of teachers, he could probably adopt 
method than to prdépose an addition to the school 
curriculum. 

Don Carlos Ellis admits this, and since Mr. 
Ellis’ job with the United States Forest Service ts 
that of securing educational cooperation he may 
consider himself in a hard position. But he is so 
certain that the salvation of our forests rests with 
the training children get in conservation in the 
public schools that he comes before a body of edu- 
cators with enthusiasm and determination, as he 
did before the Southern Educational Association 
recently in Louisville. 

The study of the forest should not be intro- 
duced as a separate course, he says, except in con- 
nection with agriculture, of which it is a 
important element. Elsewhere there are places 
actually awaiting the subject, as parts of already 
established and the 
courses evolve these places will open wider. They 
may rather be called gaps than places, for without 
some consideration of the forest, these courses 
lack essential elements. Physical and commercial 


no surer 


very 


as reorganized 


courses, 


geography, botany, nature study, manual training, 
all are incomplete without a consideration, in the 
manner proper 
and 


the forests, their uses 
exploitation, and_ the 


for their perpetuation 


to each of 
their 
advanced 


influences, 
methods being 
and saner use. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND FORESTS. 

The place our forests should occupy in both 
commercial and physical geography is so impor- 
tant that the failure of many writers of text-books 
to give adequate attention to it is surprising. 

Lumbering is the third greatest industry of our 
nation, and in some parts of our country ranks 
first. The pine forests our Southern states 
yield every year about $30,000,000 worth of tur- 
pentine and rosin. The production of tannin ex- 
tract made from the bark and wood of many of our 
trees, the wood consumed in fuel, that used in 
paper making, for railroad ties, fence posts, mine 


of 


timbers, and telegraph and telephone poles amount 
to a product worth many millions — of 
year. 


dollars a 


The maple sugar industry is another of 
which derive their raw products from the forests 
Aside from = such those 


industries as which 


are 
indirectly connected with the forest, the industries 
which subsist wholly or in part upon the wood 
give employment to 500,000 men and women 


every year. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


In no subject of the school curriculum, however, 
can forestry occupy a more important place than 
in agriculture. Three-fourths of the timber east 
of the Mississippi is to be found within farm wood- 
lots. 


some timber growing upon them, but while there 


There are very few farms which have not 


is a strong tendency now apparent toward the in- 

troduction of systematic methods of agriculture 

and. the consequent utilization and improvement 

of the fertility of the soil, the wood-lots upon our 

farms are from year to year becoming more and 
I 


more impoverished; whereas, with the prope 
handling their value and usefulness can be made 
to increase. 

Some agricultural schools are now devoting 
a portion of their time to farm forestry. With 


three agricultural high schools near 


Washington 
the government has been co-operating in work 
ing out a complete course of study and field work. 

It is an encouraging fact that over half of the 
normal schools in the country are teaching forest 
study in Yanging from elementary 
well-established 
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THEY WHO PLANTFD TREES 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune. | 


some form 


identification to 


courses. 


They who once lived and planted tree 


\nd died and passed to a better lar 

\re not quite dead while the trees 1] ned 
‘or the ear can note an le eve vet see 
For th t 1 tl 

In the gnarled trunk and the rus g 
That which recalls but assuages grief 
Though narrow may have been his patl 
In life—all narrow—yet well wroug é 
Who wrote his name with a plante 

Lal Sicaers = 

On all who ever that final tre 

With those who liv ind pl int, and ie! 


R. B. Mayfield. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Many people in the United States appear to be 
deeply interested in the German systems of indus- 
trial education. Requests for information concern- 
ing such education are continually reaching some 
one or other of our government bureaus. To be 
able to reply intelligently to these requests, the 
United States consuls in some of the leading Ger- 
man cities have been asked to furnish the facts, and 
their reports have recently been published in a 
government bulletin (1913, No. 54). 

Their residence abroad has impressed the con- 
suls with these two facts: I. The large place which 
Germany holds in the world’s trade, and that keen 
as the competition among the industrial nations 
is for the world’s markets, she seems able to hold 
this commanding vantage-ground. And II, that 
Germany’s prosperity in her industrial affairs is 
attributable very largely to her trade schools, 
which quality her people for efficiency in 
almost every trade known to the _ industrial 
world. 

Germany believes in the famous dictum of Bis- 
marck that ‘““The nation that has schools has the 
future’; and plans in that faith. And the result 
is that Germany, according to Consul Busser of 
Erfurt, is no longer a land of emigration, but of 
immigration; that for the past fifteen years the 
immigration has averaged some 9,000 more an- 
nually than the emigration. And this is traceable 
to her superior economic opportunities. 

But what about her trade schools? They may 
be grouped under three heads, the first of which 
is the general trade schools. These are (a) con- 
tinuation schools for the young people between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who have com- 
pleted their general education in’ the common 
schools; (b) mechanics’ schools for the technical 
and theoretical instruction of journeymen; and 
(c) industrial art schools for education in pro- 
ficiency in their respective crafts of artisans and 
mechanics. In most German cities and towns 
attendance on the continuation schools i 
obligatory for six or seven hours a week for three 
years. The subjects of instruction are selected 
with a view to the vocational choice of the pupil, 
and those subjects cover a range much wider than 
that selected by the pupil, though the student's 
Occupation and place in the industrial organiza- 


yp 
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President. 
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MR. ALBERT E.CARR, 
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tion is made most prominent. He is taught to be 
a worthy and patriotic citizen as well as to be a 
proficient workman. The mechanic schools of 
this group are to enable artisans and mechanics 
who are employed during the day to improve 
themselves in their respective trades so as to be- 
come efficient craftsmen, These schools are largely 
confined to evening classes. The industrial art 
schools are for the furtherance of those who have 
chosen art trades, such as furniture designers, 
sculptors, jewellers, bookbinders, interior deco- 
rators, and kindred industries. These schools are 
for those who can afford to spend one or two 
years in such studies. And their work appears 
in beautiful conceptions of industrial art that are 
seen in countless store windows 
Germany. 

The second group is of special trade schools, 
which in large measure take the place of appren- 
ticeship. These schools are most largely designed 
for the textile industries, such as spinning, weav- 
ing, ribbon and lace making, etc. But other 
trades are in these special training schools, such 
as the metal trades, coppersmiths, clock and 
watchmakers, pottery makers and wood carvers 
etc. Only those who have passed the work of 
the first group of continuation schools are allowed 
to enter the special trade schools; and the studies 
here embrace (a) theoretical and technical instruc- 
tion, (b) business teaching, and (c) practical 
manual training. The trade schools’ give the 
student the opportunity to go beyond the appren- 
tice work of an antiquated factory and old- 
fashioned methods. The tuition fee for these 
schools is much higher, and from all such schools 
in Saxony, especially the textile department, Ger- 
mans not residents of Saxony are debarred, 
well as foreigners. 


everywhere in 


as 


The third group embraces the engineering and 
scientific schools. These are similar to the tech- 
nology schools of the United States. In 
i.echanical and electrical engineers are 
iuaster machinists, mining and 


these 
trained, 
metallurgy, etc. 
These technical colleges represent the most ad- 
vanced gtade of industrial education in Germany, 
and are scientific institutions of the highest rank, 
though the Germans name them “Hochscule,” 
which in English means “High School.” 

The schools of these three groups are supported 


[Continued on page 636.] 
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ROM ANCE AND TR AGEDY 


We challenge any one to match some roman- 


tic and tragical conditions in the State of Maine 


and on the Maine coast. It is unbelievable in 
some respects. 

State Superintendent Payson Smith has to his 
credit, among other good things, the legislative 
poorer 


The use of this is 


appropriation of $40,000 a year for the 
school districts of the state. 
virtually in his hands since all assignments are 
upon his recommendation. 

To receive any of this appropriation a com- 
munity must assess itself above the average in 
state and still be unable to have schools up to the 
average. Mr. Smith has a member of his staff, 
salary $2,000, who gives all his time to an inspec- 
tion of these state-aided schools. Mr. Smith also 
employs others incidentally to advise him regard- 
ing certain schools, since these schools are so 
scattered that it is impossible for one man to visit 
More 


the islands off the coast, many of them with no 


them all. than one hundred of them are on 
public conveyance thereto. 

No other state has so large a problem of this 
kind, and no other handles this kind of a prob- 
lem more efficiently. Maine has 400 unorganized 
townships, and Glenn W. Starkey is the member 
of Dr. Smith’s staff that looks after the children 
in these regions. Every child in all these regions 
is educated by the state, as there are no_ local 
taxes or officials. 


It sometimes costs the state $225 for the 


schooling of one of these children. In one case 
the child is taken in a canoe for ten miles, then 
by stages for nearly 100 miles. The state pays 
the board, and all traveling expenses, but it insists 


that the child shall not grow up unschooled. 
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The one vexatious problem that Dr. 


not been able to solve thus far relates to the chil- 


Smith has 
dren of a lighthouse keeper. The United States 
government will not assume responsibility for the 
education of these children, but it does refuse to 
allow the state to exercise any authority over the 
the island. 
This is as absurd a proposition as can be found 
in any civilized or semi-civilized country, and this 
on the New England coast with the enlightened 
United States government responsible for it. At 


lighthouse keeper or his family on 


one lighthouse station there are ten children and 


at another eight. " 
In all there are seventy-nine lighthouses and 
104 children; sixty of whom have no_ school 


privileges, and the United States government is 
responsible for their growing up 
privileges. 


without such 


The state wishes to send traveling teachers to 
these islands for a two-months’ course of intensi 


fied schooling. Maine is full of the strangest 
and most inexplicable conditions. For instance, 
there is an island within a mile of the mainland 


with a population of 150 who have never 
edged allegiance to the State of 
United States or any other 


acknowl- 
Maine or the 
country. 

Until within a year or two neither the state or 
nation did or could exercise any authority. They 
had their mail come to the post office on the main- 


land. 


was when, 


Che first intrusion upon their independence 


recently, a postmaster was appointed 


there. The first they knew that such sacrilege 


was proposed was after the deed was done. It 


looked for a time like a veritable Ulsterian war 


against the government. 


Chey had no township organization, no officials, 


no roads, no sewers, no water works, no public 
lights, no police, no fire department. They have 
never had a case in court. 

lhey have long had a good schoolhouse and 


have maintained a fairly good school. 


child or 


school paying a family assessment for the school. 


g taxing them- 


selves, each family with a children in 


In no single respect can there be found an 


equally intelligent 
state and 


defiant of both. 


community that has 


been SO 


near national conditions and been so 


'here was a condition of things infinitely worse 
than this until two years ago when Superintendent 
Smith asserted himself, enlisted the Governor’s 


interest and aid, and cleaned the entire unregen- 
erate population off an island near Portland. 


What Maine, 


Dr. Payson 


the United States, 
Smith, 


be known, 


and civilization 


owes state superintendent, 


will never not to say appreciated or 


rewarded. 
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THE CLEVELAND SITUATION 


The statements of the two sides of the Cleve 
land controversy is a complete illustration of the 
case with which both sides can appear to make a 
sood case, and between the two as to detail we are 
in no position to judge, but it will not be an easy 
matter in a Northern city for any board of educa- 
tion for any length of time to discipline teachers 
for belonging to any organization which they think 
appears to be for the teachers’ interest. This 
would seem to be so self evident as to need no 
comment. 

Furthermore, when a board of education finds 
it impracticable to raise salaries, every resolution 
passed, every argument presented should be so 
expressed as to fact, language and spirit as to 
make it entirely evident that every member ol 
the board deeply and sincerely regrets such in- 
ability, and there should be the most explicit 
statement, one that leaves no room for doubt as 
to its sincerity that the board will, as soon as it is 
feasible increase the salaries. It is not a theory 
but a condition that confronts a board of educa- 
tion. Old times have passed away. The present 
time is a new time. A board of education can 
never again be autocratic. Teachers can never 
again be treated like pawns on the chess board 
to be moved for the benefit or pleasure of a Sir 
knight or bishop. 

The public is always with the teachers when the 
board of education and the taxpayers array 
themselves against them. Even the courts are 
likely to be with the teachers if there is any legal 
tangle among them: No sophistry is worth 
while, no excuse is of any avail. 

It is the business of the board of education to 
represent the children, and almost invariably the 
interest of the teachers is the interest of the chil- 
dren. The assumption is, everytime, that it is 
the business of the board of education to befriend 
the teachers. It’s almost impossible to conceive 
of a situation in which a board of education can 
legitimately array itself against the teachers as a 
body, or against any large number of 
them. 

Whether it has ever been, is now, or is ever 
likely to be permanently wise for teachers to 
affiliate their Union with a Labor Union is an en- 
tirely different proposition and one that we 
unable to discuss wisely or adequately. 


are 
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JACOB RIIS 


At the opening of this century at the Twentieth 
Century Club luncheon in Henry D. 
Lloyd was the chief speaker. He was returning 
from an around-the-world trip to discover as he 
said, the great men whom the _ nineteenth cen- 
tury was giving to the twentieth, men who signified 
most for the uplift of humanity. He named five 
and one of these was Jacob A. Riis, who on May 
26, 1914, at his home in Barre, Massachusetts, 
bade adieu to the earthly life. 

He was born in Denmark, May 3, 1849, came 
to America at the age of twenty-one, and died, 
a thorough American, at the age sixty-five. The 
story of his life has been told by himself most 


,oston, 
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effectively m an autobiography, “The Making of 
an American,’ which should now be read or re- 
read by all who are interested in our relation to 
\mericans in the making. 

lor near a quarter of a century we enjoyed the 
personal friendship of Mr. Riis. It began at the 
(-hautauqua, at Bay View, Michigan, where we 
were both on the program for several days. We 
roomed together in one of the upper chambers 
of the Epworth Cottage, which has been the rest- 
ing place of nearly all Chautauqua lecturers some- 
time in the last third of a century. We were to- 
gether practically every minute. We sat and 
walked and talked—that is, he talked, for I had 
nothing to tell him, and he talked about every in- 
cident of his life that there was time to talk 
about, because | knew how to keep him going. 
In the years that followed whenever we met or 
corresponded he referred to those days together. 
Naturally there were incidents that made the Bay 
View Chautauqua vividly recalled by both of us, 
| can readily understand his intense devotion to 
Mr. Roosevelt. Even then, long before Mr. 
Roosevelt was a national figure, Mr. Riis was re- 
peatedly telling one that he was easily the 
greatest man in America. One of the last times 
| heard him lecture was at a period in our poli- 
tical history when the Roosevelt enthusiasm was 
not high, and Mr. Riis did not approach his 
climax with his usual skill so that it was not ap- 
preciated that it was the time for great applause. 
He picked up a chair on the platform and with 
much seriousness said: “Winship, if you don't 
make the fellows cheer Teddy, I'll go for them 
with this chair.” Of course | did not 
help on the cheering then. 


have to 
There was an audience 


of near a thousand and they gave Teddy and 
‘Jake’ a great ovation. 

Few men have had more ardent friends than 
had Jacob Riis, and it is a luxury to remember 


that on more than a thousand platforms while he 
was alive, I improved the privilege of voicing my 
ardent appreciation of the man whom Henry D. 
Lloyd placed among the five world 
whom the Nineteenth Century 
Twentieth. 


characters 
gave to the 
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SILVER, BURDETT & CUMPANY 
Among the readjustments in 
business that of Silver, Burdett & Co., is highly 
significant. The advancement of Haviland 
Stevenson to the presidency brings into official 
leadership one of the ablest young men in the 
school-book business. 

Mr. Stevenson is a native of South Carolina. 
He was educated at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, was admitted to the bar and practiced law 
in his native state and in Washington, D. C. He 
served for some time as special attorney for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and later in the 
Treasury Department and Department of Jus- 
tice. Mr. Stevenson came to Silver, Burdett & 
Co., in 1899 and was made general agent in 1904, 
vice-president in 1911 and president in 1914. Mr. 
Stevenson has taken personal charge of many im- 
portant campaigns in states and cities in the past 
fifteen years. Probably no man in any of the 
large publishing houses has a larger acquaintance 
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with educational officials in 
than has Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Arthur Lord, who has been president since 
the death of Mr. Edgar ©. Silver, remains on 
the board of directors. 

Mr. J. Winn Brown, 
Stevenson as vice-president, became associated 
with the house in 1894. He was educated at 
Brown University and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. During the period of his 
association with the House he has been in charge 
of the manufacturing department. He was elected 
a director in 1907 and vice-president in 1914. 

Frank W. Burdett’s name has been familiar to 
the school people of the United States and _ its 
island possessions for a quarter of a century. He 
associated himself with Mr. Silver when the busi- 
ness was in its early stages. Mr. Burdett received 
his education at Harvard University, and is iden- 
tified with the social and club life of Boston. He 
continues to hold the office of vice-president and 
secretary and is a member of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Albert E. Carr, treasurer of the company 
for many years, is well known in banking circles. 
He is active in other business and civic interests 
of the city and is a member of the Boston Art 
Club. 

No change is made in the policy of the House 
by which it has a managing director in each of 
the leading business centres of the country. 

The other directors of the company are Nathan 
D. Cram, Frank D. Farr, W. G. Hartranft, and 
William M. Hatch, who are managers of the New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Boston 
offices, respectively. The remaining director is 
E. S. Wilkinson, who has charge of state and city 
campaigns. 


the entire country 


who succeeds Mr. 





RECREATION MANUAL 
State Superintendent J. A. Churchill of 
Oregon has issued “A _ Practical Recreation 


Manual for Schools,” which is as complete and 
varied, as definite in detail and inspiring in spirit 
as anything that could be desired by teachers. 
Here is what is said in the dedication :— 
If this book of Plays and Games shall 
add a little to the good health of children ; 
if it shall subtract one tiny whit from 
the drudgery of their necessary tasks; if 
it shall divide their hours of childhood 
sorrow by days of merriment; if it shall 
multiply by the smallest fraction their 
youthful joy of living, then will we have 
been greatly rewarded. 

The manual is adequate as to philosophy, most 
complete in array of plays and games, indoor and 
out, specific in details as to directions for both 
equipment and play. Without it abounds in 
songs and music for the accompaniment of the 
plays. 





WASTE OF CRITICAL ENERGY 
Many really large men have. wasted much 
energy, if nothing more, in their attempts to dis- 
count the work and worth of Thomas W. 
Churchill, president of the New York City Board 
of Education. They have magnified his office 
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above that of any man who has held it in many 
they have interested the multitude in him 


as the public has been interested in no other man 


vears ; 


in that position; they have given him unlimited 
Opportunity to present popular educational ideas 
to all the people; they have enabled him to demon- 
strate that he is a live wire. If any man in e 
ucational life in America ever had occasion to be 
grateful for his critics it is Thomas W. Churchill. 
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SNAG IN SOCIAL CENTRE EXTENSION 
Send five cents immediately to Clarence Arthut 
Perry, Sage Foundation Building, New York City, 
for a copy of his remarkable leaflet on “The Real 
Snag in Social Centre Extention.” 


j- 


You can have 
it for the asking and it is little short of a crime 
to be without it if you 
teacher in city or village. 
more appropriate. 


are a superintendent or 
“Do it now,” was never 


set a 
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The loan exhibit to be housed in the Palace of 
Fine Arts during the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, will be the 
greatest art collection ever assembled anywhere 
at any time within the knowledge of history. The 
exhibit will include many famous old masterpieces 
which never before have been allowed to leave the 
museums and galleries of Europe where they have 
been hoarded. The contemporaneous exhibits 
from the various nations of Europe and the new 
world will comprise the very best work of all the 
best modern painters. . 


In Portland, Oregon, each school is expected 
to have a supply of all documents issued by the 
City Chamber of Commerce, state departments, 
and railroads regarding the city, state and Pacific 
northwest. Without boosting or 
children believe in their part of the 
know why they believe in it. 


boasting all 


world and 


The humblest rural school or grade teacher 
never made as great a failure in her work as 
Ilenry Siegel has made in his great departmental 
store schemes in New York and Boston. 

Professor P. G. Holden estimates that fifty pet 
cent. more people are poorly fed in the United 
States than the average in the world, or seventy- 
five per cent. to fifty-one per cent. | 


Under St. Paul’s Commission Form of Govern- 
ment, Hon. Anthony Yoerg is elected as 
missioner of education. 
honest, 


com 
Chis means a masterful, 


educational administration. 


Have no school work done in-doors that ought 
to be done and can be done out-of-doors, and have 
nothing done out-of-doors that should be done 
and can be done in-doors. 


[he “average attendance” in any national re: 
port 1s comparatively meaningless because there 
is uniformity of method of computing it. 

American Institute of Instruction, 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National 
tion. St. Paul. 


Harvard 


Education Associa- 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(X.) 


MARY E, COTTING 


In studying pictures it should be the aim 
not only to create a respect for art for art’s sake 


but also to train the pupil to so project 


himself into the spirit of the artist’s  in- 
dividuality that he will be able to judge 
the picture as from the view point of a 
participant in the conception of the 
subject and accompanying action and_ thus 
come into a catholicity of taste and freedom of un- 








THE OLD HOMESTEAD.—J. H. Hooper. 
derstanding not otherwise possible. 

A picture which may advantageously be used as 
one of many to test this statement is “The Old 
Homestead” (J. H. Hooper). In considering it 
bring out thought as follows: Why did the artist 
select such a scene for representation? What in- 
fluence does such a picture have upon one? Would 
it serve to keep alive happy memories of places and 
times? Does it create a desire to visit, or possess 
such a place? Is it a help in gaining knowledge 
of country life in lands other than one’s own? 
Does it make keen desire to know nature and to 
get close to the pulsating life of the open? Strive 
to show the purposefulness and stability of the life 
of the landowner; in what ways a country life is 
more desirable than one of a city. There is 
heavy toil often against adverse and unavoidable 
conditions but the recompense is greater to him 
who possesses the joy of the intimate knowledge 
of the life of living creatures and plants than to 
him who toils equally hard within inshut limits. 
When analyzing the construction of the picture 
bring out the idea of the permanency of bird, ani- 
mal, and flower life around an old home which has 
been held by many generations of a family; the 
delight of welcoming the treasures and watching 
the growings of the successive seasons and the 
splendid human sympathy, consideration and 
sharing that might be the result of life lived un- 
der conditions as are suggested by this picture. 
Decide if the artist has produced a picture that 
will appeal to other times than the present. 
Reasons. What would be the proper place in 
which to hang such a_ picture? What classes 
might be used as companion works? Would you 
wish to own it? Reasons. 


Following the landscape there will be used “The 
Girl With an Apple” (Jean Baptiste Greuze). 
Arouse interest by asking: Of what does this seem 
to be a representation? Does she look as if she 
belonged in a home-place such as is represented 
in the picture just studied? In what sort of a 
home would she perhaps belong? Has she the 


appearance of a child whose life has been 


sheltered? Does she look 
such a one should? Of what pet 
haps is she thinking? Would she 
make a fine playmate? Do you 
think she would share her apple 
with someone? Who would like to 
make up a story about her and 
give her a name? 

In analyzing, note the exquisite 
modeiling of the face, the tempt- 
ingly dainty mouth which should 
suggest smiles but hints at a 
longing bordering dissatisfaction ; 
the flar-away, serious—almost 
brooding expression which 
should never find place in eyes 
of childhood. ‘The fluffy, beauti- 
ful hair which with the chubby 
hand offer the real childlike 
features of the picture are lessened in value 
by the arrangement of the folds of the kerchief 
about a throat quite too strong in modelling for 





THE GIRL WITA AN APPLE.—Jean Bapt'ste Greuze 


that of a little child. The picture—one of ideal- 
ized child nature—is a combination of true and 
half-true child values and were it not for the phy- 
sical perfection of the face and hair it would not 
appeal as a reproduction in dun colors however 


happy as 


| 


—— 


- 
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THE SPIRIT OF '76,—Willard, 


much of beauty might be disclosed in delicacy of 
the coloring of the original. 

Another—“The Broken Pitcher” by the same 
artist (Jean Baptiste Greuze) shows a different 
form of idealized human nature. All of the work 
of this artist was done at a time when idealization 
and sentiment obtained with his countrymen, and 
no one better knew how to produce just the effect 
desired to please in the right degree than did 
Greuze. His pictures of this class are light and 
pleasing, and while they show a rare transparency, 
have but little depth. Other pictures he made of 
many figures and crowded details which told a 
story in manner so highly dramatic as to be near 
to exaggeration. Some lack spontaneity of action, 
show insipid facial expression, are artificial in pose, 
incongruous in relationship of subject and detail; 
others show grouping that is well balanced grace 
of pose and cleverness in hand-craft. What is 
true of his secular subjects is also true of those of 
religious character. The times were dramatic and 
this artist’s work bore evidence of the influence 
of the times. His work was the vogue from 1760 
until troublous days fell upon his country. While 
one sometimes wonders why such pictures have 
“held their own” there can be no doubt that the 
bear the same relationship to pictorial art that a 
care-free, happy child does to staid, middle age. 


In analyzing “The Broken Pitcher” suggest: 
Does she look like a person to assume respons! 
bility? Is she suitably dressed for work? Does 
she seem capable of bearing weight upon her 
arm and in her hands at the same time? Is there 
any use in “crying over spilt milk”? The better 
thing to do is to plan how to perform a task be- 
fore beginning, then proceed carefully and steadily. 
It is not advisable to attempt to do more than one 
is capable of doing well. Does her wistful, almost 
pathetic face appeal? It lends no note of truth 
to the picture; it is a trick employed by the artist 
to make his beautiful, spirituelle-faced subjects 
more attractive. However, that little touch 
arouses in some natures the protective instinct 
creating a desire to offer tender, helpful service. 
Perhaps the best and greatest gain from studying 
this picture is that one is reminded that none are 
wholly free for always from the need of attentive 
thought and sympathy. 

Before presenting the “Spirit of ’76” (Willard) 
review the story of Mr. Bicknell’s picture used in 
\pril, after which place the new study before the 
pupil. Explain that a continuation of hostilities 
led to this encounter. Emphasize the thought of 
he sacrifice to which the people had been sub- 
jected, the heroic manner in which self-control 
had been exercised until such exercise ceased to 
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be a virtue. Show how.thoroughly the idea of showing why and.how. these men, were.drawn to- 
liberty of thought and act.must have become in- gether and where. Discuss who were the men 
corporated in mind and heart of each and all, else forming the curve at the left. Why one man 
youth would not have been found marching side by stands with covered head. Who the men aré who 
side with maturity. Call attention to the elan and are standitig about the table at the right, and who 
ate they who are seated at both tables. Notice the 
materials for writing, the room accessories and 
insignia of war upon the wall at the back. Speak 
of the splendid arrangement of the constructive 
elements ; how finely the row of standing men ac- 
cent those seated before them; how this massed 
group supports and also gives balance to that of 
the right foreground. 

Though. America was young in art, Trumbull 
has surely given as fine and dignified a representa- 
tion of the spirit which dominated the occasion 
which this picture represents as could any master 
of the old world at that time. 

Close the study by bringing out the most im- 
portant facts in the Declaration either through 
question and answer, or by reading and discussion 
of the mighty form. 

Classify and add these pictures to the groups 
already studied. 

In taking account of the gain for the year’s 
study we shall find that all have grown a little 
clearer in the estimate of art values; are a little 
nearer to an understanding of what is desirable 
for use in the home; have formed the desire to ac- 
quire a greater knowledge of art, and discoveted 

THE BROKEN PITCHER.—Jean Baptiste Greuze. the many forms of life and action into which enter 
almost fanatic determination with : 
which the aged men hearten the 
troops with drum and fife. Think 
of the magnificent will power dis- 
played. Discuss whether such a 
scene proves a nation stronger 
and greater than would its avoid- 
ance. Could the same methods 
be employed in the conduct of the 
affairs of nations now as obtained 
in days gone by? What part has 
education held in making possible 
the avoidance of bloodshed on a 
battlefield? Do you think the 
men of ‘76 have left an example 
of worthy action for all time? 

A second historical picture 
“Declaration of Independence” 
(John Trumbull) like the one pre- DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. —Jobn Trumbull. 
viously used is American in spirit and painted by those virtues the exercise of which help in the 
an American. Extend the historical thought daily struggle to live at our best and truest. 














Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains;... 
well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 


Of all my moral being. 
—W ordsworth. 
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DR. SARGENT ON BASEBALL 


Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Harvard says :— 

The excitement attending ball games as they 
are played at present is harmful. Our 
baseball fans nowadays are devotees of 
a game in exactly the same sense as are those 
fascinated by watching roulette, faro, or other 
games of chance. They sit before them, and as 
they watch a game, in their own minds making 
prophecies as to what will happen, become wildly 
excited or depressed as the chances of the game 
or the skill of the players meets with their appre- 
ciations or disappointments. 

Attendance at the games means tHat thou- 
sands of men and boys and even women become 
unduly excited over the athletic powers of pro- 
fessional players. They leave the ball grounds 
with nerves tingling and spirits exalted. If the 


game has gone well, the question is, what outlet | 


do those men and women find for their aroused 
emotions? 

I am tempted to leave the subject with an in- 

terrogation point. It is a question which is worthy 
of the serious study of those who have the pub- 
lic welfare at heart. I don’t wish to be misun- 
derstood in this matter. There is nothing wrong 
with a ball game, as such, any more than there is 
with a theatrical performance, as such. Exer- 
cise is all right, but such games arouse emotion in 
the spectators without furnishing an outlet. 
} Such outlet as the spectators usually find after 
visiting one of these exciting games is of an artijfi- 
cial, harmful character. This would not be the 
case if the game ‘was played actually instead of 
vicariously. We are overdoing one phase of the 
so-called love of sports. 


a A. 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


[Continued from page 629.) 





by tuition fees, by private benefactions, by the vari- 
ous guilds, by appropriations from the municipal- 
ity, and bv grants from the state. 

A feature of the German Trade Schools is thei. 
adaptation to the needs of particular localities, as 
is seen in the industries which flourish in them. 
Thus shipbuilding and marine engineering 
schools prevail in Danzig, pharmacy in Darm- 
stadt, forestry in Karlsruhe, naval architecture in 
Berlin, textiles in Saxony, copper-work in Han- 
over, tanning at Freiberg, bookbinding in Leipsic, 
etc. Thus the various schools follow the subjects 
of the industries dominant in the various localities. 
To Americans this would probably seem a disad- 
vantage, as the workers are so far specialists as 
to confine them largely to one section of the 
country. But to the German it looks as an ad- 
vantage, as one of the sources of the industrial 
success of the Fatherland seems to lie in _ its 
specialization as to locality and trade. 


—— =. 
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D. D., Ohio: The Journal of Education gives, 
better than any other paper that I have read, the 
trend of modern educational thought. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HOME EDUCA- 
CATION 


No doubt the greatest educational event of 1914 is the 
big International Congress on Home Education, which 
transpires at Philadelphia, September 22 to 29. The 
Quaker City, it should be known, is in the throes of 
preparation, no less than thirty of the city’s leading in- 
stitutions and organizations having extended the wel- 
coming hand, Most prominent among these, naturally, 
is the City Board of Education, which has already shown 
its intention of supporting the Congress in a substantial 
way by an appropriation for the preliminary expenses 
of the arrangements. 

The unique Philadelphia City Home and School League 
is one of the most active factors in the Philadelphia 
plans for the Congress. The League, it will be recalled 
is the first City League of Home and School Associa- 
tions, ever formed and it is the largest and best, any- 
where up-to-date. Visitors will be given an opportunity 
to study its work notably in the League’s annual big 
Public School Carnival, which has been postponed this 
year from spring until fall, in order that it may form 
part of the great special features for the first meeting in 
the United States of the International Congress on Home 
Education. 

The Institute of Child Life is another Philadelphia 
institution whose work is likely to interest visitors along 
with the citv’s well-developed public playground system, 
fine industrial art and manual training schools; mothers’ 
clubs, and the like. 

During the last six-days’ Congress, headquarters will 
be maintained at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. Plans 
have been made, under the direction of an entertain- 
ment committee, for numerous sight-seeing trips, ban- 
quets and other festal affairs. Exhibits of unusual! note 
are being planned by the experts of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums and others. 

The preliminary program is in French and English 
and shows nine sections: (1) Child Study, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall, Clark University, chairman; (2) Family Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Special Collaborator, Home 
Education, United States Bureau of Education; (3) The 
Child Before School Age, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, 
chairman; (4) The Child During School Age, Dr. M. 
Bates Stephens, State Commissioner of Education, An- 
napolis, Md.; (5) After School Age, Dr. W. G. Cham- 
bers, Pittsburgh, Pa.; (6) Defective, Delinquent and De- 
pendent Children, Dr. W. S. Cornell, Chief Medical In- 
spector, Philadelphia, chairman; (7) Various Organiza- 
tions for Child Welfare, Dr. Harlan Updegraff, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; (8) Literature and Documentation, 
Dr. Hastings Hart, Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y.; 
Home and School Co-operation, Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
United States Commisssioner of Education, 
A grand total of ninety-nine discussions are listed, 
among the first speakers announced being William 
Stern, Bresslau, Germany; other foreign educators; Dr. 
A. Graham Bell, D. C.; Mrs. Florence Kelley, Consum- 
ers League, New York City; State School Superintend- 
ent’ L. R. Alderman; Miss Anne George, Miss Jessie 
Fields, and Dr. O. P. Cornman, Philadelphia. 

It is significant of educational tendencies that the first 
great object of the International Congress on Home 
Education is co-ordination of school and home, combin- 
ing with the improvement of child culture, the training 
of the parent in ways and means that will make that 
culture most efficient. Further than this, it is to be 
noted, the aim of the world-embracing Congress on 
Home Education is nothing less than the correlation of 
all the forces interested in social progress and the bet- 
terment of the human race. 

At the first memorable International Congress on 
Home Education held at Liege, under the patronage of 


chairman. 
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the Belgian government, 1,200 members representing 
twenty foreign countries were assembled, and the con- 
tributions of more than 250 specialists, it is stated, filled 
seven volumes of proceedings. A year later at Milan, 
Italy, under royal patronage, another remarkable Con- 
gress was held; and at the third in Brussels, in 1910, 
under the auspices of the Belgian government, an at- 
tendance of 3,000 was recorded, from twenty-five or 
more countries. 

It is naturally expected that every city of any size in 
the United States will be represented at the fourth con- 
gress in Philadelphia, by educators and delegates from 
educational organizations. Special companies of for- 
eign educators are expected, the chief group to sail from 
Bremen, Flushing, Southampton and Cherbourg, August 
°2 and 23 for New York City, followed by a three- 
weeks’ tour through the Northeastern United States. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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REVERSIBLE WORDS 


To the Editor of the New York Times:— 

Realizing that interest attaches to words that can be 
spelled both forward and backward, I am glad to an- 
nounce that two discoveries were made in that direction 
at a parlor gathering on Park Hill, Yonkers, last even- 
ing. A prize was offered for the longest specimen, and 
it was awarded to a lady who produced 


REVIVER. 


This was hailed as the “longest word of its kind in the 
English language.” No one was able to prove anything 
to the contrary until some time after the closing of the 
contest, when a gentleman electrified the assembled com- 
pany by declaring that he had found a word to match 
the »rize-winning gem in 


ROTATOR. 
Now the hope is entertained that readers of the Times 
may be able to add other reversible words of seven or 


EB. .C., 


more letters to this brief list of two. 
Yonkers, N. Y., January 16, 1914. 
a = 10 0-0 @ 0+ 
PLANS FOR AN ACRE CONTEST 


ia 


ED GONG wocsnc | cuvsncenagueeebawuhesntinsee® Cabbage 
POD MPO ios. 2. Acc av apnea tees Cabbage 
Se BONG «+ ++.0+06ck becieneadieies Cucumbers 
PER RTO; cds datas oh caeanetathehadib as Sweet corn 
SO Mere iscsi. chessd. Bah II. ded Tomatoes 
Te eR eh Fe No Pepe Ge Winter onicns 
BRD BOLO ve o.2.05:0 ie bch oede tution demt dele at Beans 
CW pede ,.i 2,48. cee eee Popcorn 


The balance, 5-20 of an acre, may be planted to lettuce, 


summer radishes, spinach, celery, squash, pumpkins, 


melons, beets, carrots and many other useful products. 
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HUERTA 

I think the spelling of W4ré-ta more nearly repre- 
sents the pronunciation of the Mexican President’s name. 
] used to hear the name occasionally used in the City of 
Mexico, in a club much frequented by Mexican officials; 
it was thus pronounced in my hearing by former Presi- 
dent Ponfirio Diaz. It is impossible to represent the 
exact Spanish pronunciation by the diacritical marks of 
English orthoepy. J. W: Redway. 
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Training the Color Sensé 


Red, yellow and blue are not 
the fundamental sensations. And 
it is not wise to teach children 
with these violent colors which 
; corrupt the taste and invariably 
Patente~Copyrights” ‘ast them on the fale read of 
color estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge of 
color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


-—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
These colors constantly recur in the best examples «f 
decorative and picturesque art. May we send you 
circular S, which explains the Munsell Color System? 
Just write us to-day. 
Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid. 

Send today for explanatory citcular*‘S” and prices. 


ory 
bake Ay tnt tata ahd te kA ka 
Boston Mass. 

















BOOK TABLE 


THE RURAL SCHOOL: ITS METHODS AND 
MANAGEMENT. _ By Horace M. Culter, Emporia, 
Kansas, and Julia M. Stone, Hays, Kansas. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 365 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.10, 

Out on the Kansas plains, way out where the Lord 
cannot be relied upon by the farmer, where the rains 
are never adequate and sometimes mercilessly rare, we 
found one of the best model rural schools in America. 
It was as refreshing as the Connecticut Valley at the 
foot of Mt. Holyoke, as delightful as a Riverside orange 
grove or a San Joaquin vineyard. There was vitality in 
every scheme, animation in every device, nourishment 
in every exercise and Julia M. Stone was the genius re- 
sponsible for it all. Whether on the spot or giving ab- 
sent treatment from some institute or association, there 
was projected efficiency in every phase of that model 
rural school at the Hays Kansas Normal School. Mr. 
Horace M. Culter, the rural school administrator of the 
Normal School of Emporia, Kansas, did well when he 
associated Miss Stone with him in the making of “The 
Rural School,” a book which commends itself regard- 
less of the authorship. but gains much in influence when 
we know that behind it are two master minds, 


ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH EXER- 
CISES. By George Lyman Kittredee of Harvard 
and Frank Edgar Farley of Simmons College. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 330 pp. 
Price, 80 cents. 
Philosophize as we may, dodge, squirm, rave as we 

will, there is never likely to be anything that will take 

the place in the upper grammar grades of English gram- 
mar. One must think and discriminate sharply, grasp 
propositions vigorously and be alert to the height of 
one’s powers and know and never forget a multitude of 
rules and exceptions of the masters English Grammar. 
This will be a waste of time with some children who 
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) a sort ofintellectual “setting up” military practice 


: as it wére, afid nobody provides a better manualof arms, 


- 


mentally for this.practice than does George Lyman Kit- 


tredge, no matter with whom he is associatéd imauthor- 


| ship. -In this “Advanced English Grammar” Professor 


Kittredge is. at. his best. No student will master this 


| best book without knowing correct English when ‘he 
_ sees it, without feeling it in his bones.when he trips in 


-THE..HORACE MANN 


his own English, without having a “better mental 
“punch,” as it were, without being keener, brighter, and 
richer in thought. 


READERS, INTRODUC- 
TORY SECOND READER. ~ By Walter L. Her- 
vey, Ph. D.wand Melvin Hix. “ New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Cloth. - Illustrated. 185 pp. Price, 
40. cents. 

This is the fourth book in this series for the first two 
years, the Primer and First Reader for the first year and 
the two Secorid’ Readers for the second year,— this In- 
troductory; Second: Reader following the First Reader. 


» This series has evidently a very attractive feature from 


the teacher’s standpoint in the “Daily Lesson Plans,” 
which assists the teacher in making the phonic side of 
the work both easy!andeffective. Nothing is more difficult 
or more useless than the teaching of phonics unless it 
be done just tight. These authors have hit upon a most 
acceptable way of making this part of the work both 
easy and effective, 


THE TRIAL BALANCE AND OTHER STORIES 
ABOUT SCHOOLS. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- 
deen, Cloth’ 229 pp. Price, $1.00: 

Several books have been recently written about the 
art of writing short stories. Mr. Bardeen demonstrates 
while others merely advise, and an ounce of demonstra- 
tion is worth a pound of speculation. 

Mr. Bardeen has written many school stories, some 
long and many short. His first book, “Roderick Hume,” 
is as neaf a Classic as any teacher’s story that has been 
written by an American. That book and William Haw- 
ley Smith’s™“Evotution of Dodd’? have been the two 
great sellers in this line of stories. It is exceedingiy 
difficult for any artist to play a cathedral organ and a 
violin, to be an expert with a Lick telescope and a Criel 
microscope, but Mr. Bardeen can play any instrument, 
can use any lense, if only the school is his inspiration. 

“The Trial Balance” is a charming story in itself, a 
vitalized essay, and a noble sermon. Would that every 
teacher could read “The Trial Balance,” for it would help 
him to appreciate how grand an investment one has who, 
in modest contentment, has intensified his talents by en- 
riching thousands of lives in the years when the teach- 
ers’ influence and leadership are indispensable for 
enlargement of vision, cultivation of power, and en- 
nobling of -urpose. 

Would that every young man who, about to select a 
life work, looks with scorn upon the highest and humbl- 
est profession could read “The Trial Balance.” He 
might get a balanced view of life before it is too late. 


ADVENTURINGS IN THE PSYCHICAL. By H. Ad- 
dington Bruce. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
320 pp. _ Price, $1.35, net 

“Few believe in ghosts, but ev eryone is afraid of them” 
comes exceedingly near being true and ghostologists 
have their ablest champion in Dr. H. Addington Bruce 
of Harvard, a worthy successor of the late William James 

as a psychical specialist. This, his third volume of a 
“spookish” nature, is an attempt to give scientific stand- 

ing to ghosts, telepathy, clairvoyants, crystal-gazing, 

poltergeists, mediums, et al. If one can live through 
the first fifty pages of ghosts, fifty-seven varieties, he will 
be relieved to learn that they have scientific standing at 

Harvard, at least in one classroom, laboratory, or study. 

We confess to a lack of interest in studies of weird mental 

phenomena, on general principles, but we also confess 

to keen interest in the way in which Dr. Bruce ghostifies 
life and then scientifically introduces ghosts into good 
society. Dr. Bruce’s book is a review of the results of 
modern psychical research in the realm of the abnormal 
and seemingly supernormal. Its especial purpose is to 
make clear their bearings on the nature and possibilities 

of mankind, and to contribute somethine towards a 

wider knowledge of the progress science is making in 

revealing the real causes of such phenomena. Especially 
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has the author brought out the exceedingly practical 
character of many of these discoveries, by which the 
world has been a rich gainer. 
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PLAY DAY STORIES. (Sarah Orne Jewett). Selected 
and edited by Katharine H. Shute of Boston Normal 
School. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. Cloth 
130 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

The editor gives us a charming insight into Miss Jew- 
ett’s home and home-life in her introduction. And then 
there come six of the choicest short stories iby the 
author: “The Water Dolly,” “Prissy’s Visit,” “Wood- 
chucks,” “Marigold House, " “The Desert Islanders,” 
and “Beyond the Tollgate.” There is a real beauty 
about all that Miss Jewett wrote, and these stories wiil 
all be welcomed with open hands by the children. 





THE ASSEMBLY HYMN AND SONG COLLEC- 
TION. Compiled and Edited by C. Guy Hoover. 
Pittsburg, Kansas: Educational Publishing Company 
Cloth. 6x9, 250 selections. 

The exceedingly good music teaching and rendering in 
the Pittsburg, Kansas, State Normal School, under the 
direction of C. Guy Hoover, made a demand for this col- 
lection of 250 hymns, songs, choruses, and part songs 
The book is made for chapel, assembly, convocation or 
general exercises of schools, normal schools, colleges 
and university, hence in addition to the music there are 
selections of scriptural readings and singing responses 
A successful man has made a successful book for this 
special use. 


LOCKHARTS’ LIFE OF SCOTT. Edited by Prin- 
cipal O. Leon Reid, Girls’ High School, Louisville 
Kentucky. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
lémo. Cloth. 262 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Next to Boswell’s Life of Johnson, this Life of Scott 
is considered one of the choicest biographies extant. In 
this little volume it is somewhat abridged, and not 
marred. All the essential parts of Scott’s life are given 
making it one of Scotland’s «reatest personal stories 
Just how and when Scott’s immortal romances came to 
be, and how they were received is here told. The edi- 
tor’s introduction and annotations are of great value 
Any student of Scott will prize this production. 


SUMMER. By Dallas Lore Sharp. ‘Illustrated by 
Robert Bruce Horsfall. Boston, New York, Chi 
cago: Houghton Mifflin Comnany. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents, net, postpaid. ; 

Dallas Lore Sharp’s nature studies are dynamic rather 
than static, which is in keeping with the time ®»° Teo 
much nature study is merely a study of still life as it 
were, a study of things that are because they are as 
they are and because they have always been as they are. 
Few nature essays see nature as genuinely alive, as al 
ways new, always different, always unfolding, and Dall 
Lore Sharp is always seeing things that are to be as the 
result of things as they are. There is a vitality in the 
four books of the seasons, of which this is the last, that 
is most refreshing and inspiring. 





SELECTED SHORT STORIES. Edited by Claude 
M. Fuess, Ph. D., Instructor in English, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. New York: Charles E. Merrill 
Company. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, 35 cents 
The thirteen stories selected for this latest addition to 

Merrill’s English Text, edited by Dr. Fuess of Andover, 

are Scott’s “Wandering Willie’s Tale”; Irving’s “The 

Devil and Tom Walker”; Hawthorne’s “The Ambitious 

Guest”; Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado” Dickens’ 

“The Signal Man”; Stevenson’s “The Sire de Male- 

troit’s Door’; Francois Coppee’s “The Substitute” 

Henry Cuyler’ Bunner’s “The Cumbersome Horse” 

Henry's “A Chaparral Christmas Gift”; Maupassant’s 

“That Costly Ride”; Barrie’s “How Gavin Birse Put It 

To Mag Lownie’; Kenneth Grahame’s “The Blue 

Room,” and Kinling’s “Wee Willie Winki.” 

This selection is refreshing, and upon examination will 
be found sound. Arranged in approximate chronological 
order they show that the evolution of the literary type 
from Scott to Kipling is clear. 

In his introduction Dr. Fuess calls attention to the 
methods of style and construction illustrated by the sto- 
ries in a way to help and interest the teacher and her 
class. The notes are confined to brief biographies of 
the authors and to compact comment on the stories 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
| inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensiv Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 








— 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 





JUNE. 
3-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 
County Superintendent Lee L. 


Driver, Winchester, pres. 
17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 


gon, Elkins, pres. 
JULY, 
1-8: American Institute of Instruc- 


tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

é-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International Congress on 
Home Education, Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Besmboush, 
pres.; George W. Flounders, 1200 
Stock Exchange Bidg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-1%: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
clation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 


dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 
NOVEMBER. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


~~ 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


KENTS HILL. The Kents Hill 
School, Maine Wesleyan Seminary, is 
issuing charming little booklets from 
time to time in the way of bulletins 
describing different features of the 
school work. The last one out,.a_re- 
vised edition of the first in the series, 
contains several remarkably fine 
pictures. 

AUGUSTA. There are rural town- 
ships in this state that now pay $12 
a week and more than half the teach- 


ers are graduates of a normal 
school. 

VERMONT. 
MONTPELIER. At a meeting 


of the heads of the state education 
departments in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island here last month a reso- 
lution was adopted opposing interfer- 
ence by the college entrance board 
with the curricula of public high 
schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Jeremiah E. Burke is working 
out a plan for the establishment of a 
junior high school im Boston at the 
direction of the school committee. 

WORCESTER. The three-day 
May Conference of the Worcester 
Trade Schools brought together an 
exceptional group of Massachusetts 
school people who are specially con- 
cerned with industrial education. The 
State Board of Education participated 
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Have each and all of you 
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If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city and 
The prize is worthy of your best 


Remington Typewriter Compary 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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istered 


new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend 
a school where the Remington Awards are 
given for proficiency in the regular type- 
If not, then it would pay 
you to learn all about these awards at the 
nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes com- 
peting for these awards, and do you know the prize we 
offer to teachers whose pupils attain a certain standard 
of proficiency on Remington-made machines? 
Remington office will tell you. 


Any 
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in the conference and problems relat- 
ing to general policies of industrial 
education throughout the state were 
discussed as well as several local 
problems. 

The faculty of the Worcester Trade 
Schools were exceedingly thoughtful 
in making arrangements for enter- 
taining the delegates, and an excel- 
lent all-round program was ar- 
ranged. 

On the program the first dav were 
Michael Murray, director of the 
Newton Industrial School; Miss Lucy 
Osborne, head of the Power Operat- 
ing Department of the Worcester 
Girls’ Trade School; Superintendent 
Homer P. Lewis, of this city; Presi- 
dent Mary Schenek Woolman of the 
Boston Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial, Union; Principal Irving O. 
Palmer of the Newton Technical High 
School;..and Deputy Commissioner 
Robert O. Small. 


Others on the program were 
Samuel S. Edmands, director of the 
School of Science and Technology, 
Pratt Institute; Allen K. Sweet, of 
the Boston Mechanic Arts High 
School; Mrs. Eva White of the State 
Board of Education; Mrs. Milton P, 
Higgins, president of the Mothers’ 
Congress; Dr. Snedden, Thomas T. 
Fisher, director of the Lowell In- 
dustrial School; Miss Cleo Murtland, 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education. 
There were also several representa- 
tives of industrial plants in Worcester. 

WESTFIELD. With the single 
exception of the Framingham Nor- 
mal School, which was first opened 
at Lexington, July 8, 1839, the West- 
field Normal School is the oldest in 
America, It was established at 
Barre, September 4, 1839, and was 
transferred to Westfield in 1844. The 
total number of pupils admitted to 


















Established 1869 


this school is 5,527. Since 1855, the 
date of the first formal graduation, 
2.488 students have received diplomas 
on the completion of the prescribed 
course of study. 

MARBLEHEAD. Superintendent 
Burr J. Merriam was unanimously re- 
elected here for another term. 

FRAMINGHAM. The speak- 
ers at the two-day diamond anni- 
versary celebratimn of the founding 
of the State Normal School here July 
1 and 2 will be Miss Sarah E. Pratt, 
74, Mrs. Edith Eddy Andrews, 02, 
Miss Ellen Hyde, president of the 
Alumni Association which has 
charge of the jubilee: Miss Antoinette 
Roof, ’86; Governor Walsh, Frederick 
P. Fish, chairman of the State Board 
of Education; Henry Whittemore, 
principal of the school; President 
MacLauren of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, President Si cum 
of Colorado College, and Rev. Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. Mar- 
garet Cable Webster has written an 
original song for the occasion to the 
tune “Austria,” which will be sung 
by all present. 

HAVERHILL. Teachers here are 
wondering if the ban has been placed 
on married teachers since one of their 
number who announced her intention 
of getting married has not been re- 
elected. 

ACTON. The voters finally de- 
cided to erect a new high school 
building here. and appointed a com- 
mittee to choose a site. 


NATICK. The school board on 
Monday failed to re-elect either Su- 
perintendent John D. Brooks or Prin- 
cipal Edwin A. Shaw of the High 
Sch ol, 

Each has been in his present posi- 
tion for four years and has had re- 
markable success until trouble arose 
over a question of school athletics. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York Teachers’ Relief Association 
does a great work in providing for 
destitute teachers. During the last 
year it has expended nearly $4,800 
and provided for twenty-seven teach- 
ers who retired from service before 
they were eligible for pensions. Do- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 


By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material] 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 
School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 
to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


nations are received for the Associa- 
tion fund from hundreds of teachers 


and principals. Officers of the asso- 
ciation for the current year are: Mrs, 
Joanna J. Hill, president; Edwin A. 
Daniels, vice-president; Miss Jennie 
Bermingham, treasurer; Miss Eliza- 
beth Jacobs, secretary. 

ITHACA. Cornell University thas 
received an anonymous gift of $100,- 
000 for the erection of its long-planned 
residential dormitories. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


WEST CHESTER. The West 
Chester. State Normal School has of- 
fered to one boy and to one girl from 
each of the counties of Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Delaware, and Montgomery, a 
free three-days’ excursion to Wash- 
ington, with the senior class of the 
Normal School. This prize will be 
awarded to the boy in the public 
schools who raises the best acre of 
corn grown in competition in his 
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county, and to the girl in the public 
schools wh ) does the best cooking in 
competition in her county. 


ALTOONA. Superintendent H. 
H. Baish was re-elected here for an- 
other term and his salary was raised 
$1,000 to $3,400. The school exhibit 
here this Spring was the greatest ever 
seen in this section of the state and 
visitors came from cities as far away 
as Philadelphia to view it. " 

County Superintendent Tarring S. 
Davis was also re-elected. 

TYRONE. Principal J. L. Gaunt 
was elected here to succeed Superin- 
tendent H. L. Fleck. 


HARRISBURG, The following 
men are now holding the principal- 
ships of the Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal Schools: West Chester, George 


M. Phillips; Millersville, P. M. Har- 
bold; Kutztown, A. C. Rothermel: 
East Stroudsburg, E. L. Kemp; 


Mansfield, W. R. Straughn; Blooms- 
burg, D. J. Waller, Jr.; Shippens- 
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Why are Esterbrook Pens 
used in a great majority 
of the public schools ? 


Because 


easiest writing, 


wearing of allpens 


they are 


the 
longest- 
and 


have given entire satisfac- 
tion for more than a half- 


century, 


At all stationers 
Write tous for sampies 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


u New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Manual Training 





Founded in 1888 by 
MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


INCORPORA TED 


3000 West Grand Bivd:, Detroit; Michigan. 


We wish to interest you in the qualifications of our own graduates, 
superintendents and others employing specialists. .We have personal 
and positive knowledge of the character and abilities of each of them. 


LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Traiming 


_ =. 











TATE NORMAL SCHVUOL, Bridge 
water, Mase for both sexes 


A. C. Beyden. M. A. 











TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers ef thx 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pip 
man. Principal. 











+ __— 

burg. Ezra Lehman: _Lock Haven, 
George P. Singer: Indiana, James A. 
Ament: California, W S. Hertzog: 
Shi ippery Rock, A. E. Maltby: Edin- 
boro, e. FE. Baker; Clarion, Andrew 
Thomas Smith. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE. The com 

















ust appointed by Governor Golds- 
borou to direct the educationa: 
survey of Maryland provided for in 
the bill introduced by Senator Mal- 
loy of Baltimore City comsists of 5. 
Howard Grisw old, Jt; a Baltimore 
} 2xes Alfred Pearce ot Ches- 
r judge of the Cour 
saad Ee I. “McPherso 
f Hagerstown. U : 
| the commission ha 
ict the survey, and t is 
survey work may be 
to the Carnegie or 
ndation 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHE LE Superintendent 
Harry Howell has been re-elected su- 
per: tend { schools for next year 
nd Pr M. K. Weber of the 
Orange Street School has been e1ected 

he thich echo to z “ 
principa ic mgn scm 
cee Pr | R. V. Kenney, Ww! 
ha e position in Springne 
M r 1g W e introduced 
ne r 31 t 4 r m 
the fi r rough h c 

LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE. The Rural Lit e 
Conference. c mmittee appointed Dy 
President Bauer at the Spring meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Associ 
tion is ec ed of C. J. Brown, im- 
spector of rural schools of Louisiaa: 
E. S. Ri chardson, dir ector of the ex- 
ension work of the State University 


heaa of the Rurat 


$50.°° FOR YOU every pibiith dthen you are 


Dor catalogue, address the Prineiped disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a month for travel accidents. 


$1,000. for an accidental death. 


$2,000. for death from travel. 
The T. C. U., a National ar for Teachers, 


will do all of this, 





and more for you 
W rite Teday— 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UN DERWRITERS | 


Please send full particulars concerning your cempiete Income Policy for Teachers 


Name 
Address 


— ae 
Dept. J., Lincotn, Neb. | 
| 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


an interpreter. 
Summer sessions 
formation on application to 


MERRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President, 


The largest schoo! of Oratory, Literature.ane 


in America. it aims to develop iz 
the stu ta knowledge of his own powers iz 
expression whether as 3 creative thinker or 


A beautiful new buildi 
Catalogue and fall in. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Deas 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Examination for [lassachusetts 


School Superintendent's Certificate 
A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 36, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building. Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1914 


will open for the twentieth session 
JULY 1. 


Six weeks course. Delightful location. More 
than 150 courses offered leading to degrees 
Excelient coursesin Frinctp'es and Methods 
of Teaching by well known experts Strong 
department of training for Teachers of De- 
fective Children. Advaneed coursesin Edu- 
eationand Psychelegy. A!! ordipars coliegi- 
ate subjects and also special departments of 
Art, Music. Kindergarten. Demestic Art, 
Domestic Science and Physica! Training 
For bulletin adress 


J. I. LOUGH, Director, 
New York University, Washington = quare. 
New York City. 





AUTHORS, WRITERS, TEACHERS! 


A few pennies will secure you the lean of 
clippings. references, data. etc.. which would 
cost you $25 tocollect. Get our special plan 
atonce. Best clipping and literary service 
inthe World. Write National Literary & 
Publishers’ Service Bur-au, Hannibai, 





A Summer School 


THAT'S DIFFERENT 





Courses in community arit hmetic, 
local hist ory, cooking, Sewing, art 
and music appreciation, weay ing, 
Tug making, woodworking, plays 
and games and folk neing, 
blackboard drawing, school gar- 
dening, industrial geography, etc. 
Board aad room, $4.50 
_rculars. 


Wallace E. Mason. 
School. 


Six weeks term 


Prin.. Normal 
Keene, WN. H. 





American \nstitute of Instruction 


Cambridge, Mass. 
July 1, 2, 3, 
Avail yourself of special Tates 
for rooms in Harvard Dormitories. 
CUT OFF A¥D MAIL Tuts Covrpoys. 


Mr. William C. Crawford 
596 Cambridge Street, 
Allston, Mass. 


I enclose 50 cents to enrol] myself as 
an Associate Member of the A.LI 
Name 

Address 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The. Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of succersful experience. 


gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS. EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


10t TREMONT ST, BOSTON; MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different ?"’ “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be @ better candidate.” 








Teachers’ Course’ at the State Nor- 
mal School; J. H. Bres, superintend- 
ent of West Baton Rouge Parish, 
and C. M. Hughes, superintendent of 
East Baton Rouge Parish. its fune- 
tion is primarily to interest other or- 
ganizations of the state im the pro- 
motion of rural life betterment and 
ultimately to secure the calling of a 
State-wide Rural Life Conference for 
Louisiana. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. - State Supervisor of 
Country Schools for South Carolina, 
W..K.. Tate is fast ridding this 
state of rural schools of the old type 
and splendid new school plants are 
being erected all over the state. 


CEATRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Life of the ‘students 
of such Eastern preparatory schools 
as Phillips Andover, St. Paul’s, and 
Groton, is chnpler and more vigorous 
than that of the students of the usual 
public high school, according to Pro- 
fessor M. V. O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin. This statement is 
made after a special investigation at 
the request of the faculties of a num- 
ber of these institutions. 

“In these preparatory schools are 
scions of the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and other wealthy families,” said Mr. 
O’Shea. “The boys live simpler than 
do most of the Madison boys; their 
food is plainer, their rooms are fur- 
nished in a moderate way. They fol- 
low a regular program of study, and 
probably get a better training in sim- 
plicity and concentration upon worth- 
while things than do most of the 
boys in the public schools throughout 
the country. They receive a six- 
year training in the classical lan- 
guages, and actually master them. I 
observed a class at Groton giving a 
Latin play, and the boys showed 
themselves to be nearly as familiar 
vith Latin as they are with their 
wn tongue.’ 
: Mr. O'Shea said further that the 
chief problem in present day educa- 
tion is to protect the students from 
modern life distractions, so that they 
may live a simpler life and apply 
themselves more rigorously to. their 
intellectual and physical trating. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The Board of 


Zducation is so enthusiastic over Su- 
perintendent Randall J. Condon’s 
work in the short time he has been 
here that he was re-lected for a five- 
year term at $10,000 a year. 
COLUMBUS, The newly 
created office of rural supervisor for 
the state has been filled by appoint- 
ment of Inspector W. A. McCurdy. 
The position carries a salary of $2,500 
and expenses. State Superintendent 
Frank W. Miller has made-a fine ap- 
pointment in Mr. McCurdy. 


—_— 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chieago school 
survey conducted by com- 
mittees of Chicago public 
school teachers and officers 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Ella Flagg Young is ready to be sub- 
mitted and contains recommenda- 
tions for far reaching changes. It 
will be embodied in her annual report 
to the Board of Education 

The survey will be divided 
three sections, as follows: 

Failings and weaknesses inherent 
in the present system. 

Merits and excellencies deserving 
of recognition. 

Suggestions and recommendations 
for the betterment of the school 
system. 

The survey itself will comprise 
about 100,000 words. The reports 
upon which it was based were sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Young May 15. 

Various specific changes in the cur- 
riculum also are suggested in the re- 
port. Among them is the recom- 
mendation that greater emphasis be 
placed upon nature study, particu- 
larly in the primary grades. 


into 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

FRESNO. The Fresno Normal 
School faculty found that it would 
cost $207 to install the new play ap- 
paratus on the normal school grounds 
and six of the men decided to do it 
themselves. It cost them $25 to do 
the job. 

SAN DIEGO. Beginning in Sep- 
tember two years of post-graduate 
or college work will be added to the 
course of study at the San Diego High 


2A PARK ST. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


@arhington, D. C.. 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


School. Superintendent Duncan 
MacKinnon. -has- jong. been urging 
that some provision be made for stu 
dents to take much of the college 
freshman and sophomore work in 
the high school and he feels certain 
that several of the teachers now on 
the high school faculty are capable of 
teaching such subjects. 

After a student has taken two years 
of such high school work he will be 
eligible to enter the junior class in 
many colleges and can get a college 
degree in two years. Superintend- 
ent MacKinnon sets forth his reasons 
for such a change in a letter to the 
School Board:— 

“San Diego has to-day one of the 
best equipped secondary schools on 
this coast with its three distinct de- 
partments: literary-scientific, com- 
mercial and technical. We have at 
this school a splendid corps of well- 
trained instructors, many of whom 
are capable of doing work of colle- 
giate grade. 

“Owing to financial and other rea- 
sons many of our high school gradu- 
ates are not able to» continue their 
studies away from home at higher 
institutions of learning. 

“Most of the cities of the state are 
considering and some have already 
added post-graduate courses to the 
high school curriculum. 

“This extension work of the high 
school has the co-operation of Stan- 
ford and the University of California; 
for both of these institutions have in- 
timated that the freshman and 
sophomore classes will be discon- 
tinued just as soon as local conditions 
will permit of this work being done 
by the high schools of the state. 

“San Diego, on account of its 
isolated position, will profit more 
than any other city in California by 
the establishment of a Junior col- 
lege. It will certainly be a most 
valuable asset to the city, and wil! 
prove a source of strength and in- 
spiration to the entire school system. 

“The advantages of a continuation 
of the high school work locally are 
so obvious and the plan presents so 
many attractive features with which 
you are all familiar, that I do not 
believe that it is necessary to further 
discuss the matter, particularly as I 
believe you are all in hearty accord 
with this movement.” 

- 
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alists. Thus, the official Constitu- 
tionalist report of the battle of Pare- 
don states: “General Osorno was exe- 
cuted with a large number of off- 
ers,” and the same despatch reports 
a success at Zertuche in these words: 
“The result of this movement was the 
capture of a general and thiry-two 
officers of his staff, who were exe- 
cuted.” There runs through these 
and other similar despatches no ree- 
ognition of the fact that the modern 
civilized world regards with horror 
the execution of prisoners of war. 
Such barbarities are a commonplace 
with Villa. The relentless persecution 
and plunder of Spaniards which is car- 
ried on by the Constitutionalists 
raises a difficult diplomatic question; 
and there is reason for the urgency 
with which the Spanish Ambassador 
at Washington is pressing upon Sec- 
retary Bryan the necessity of doing 
something to moderate the barbari- 
ties of Villa. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


United States Bureau of Education. 
1918 Report. Also, “Physical 
Growth and School Progress.” A 
Study in Experimental Education.” 
By Professor Bird Thomas Bald- 
‘win, Swarthmore College. 

“Syllabus of Moral and Civic Instrue- 
tion for the Grade School.” By 
F. J. Gould, Demonstrator for the 
British Moral Education League, 
and Frank Chapman Sharp, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, University of 
Wisconsin. Published by the Uni- 
versity, Madison, Wis. 45 pages. 

“The Theory and Practice of Voeca- 
tional Guidance.” Announcement 
of Course given by Vocationai 
Bureau of Boston and Boston Uni- 
versity. 4 pages. 

“Development of Manual Training 
in the United States. By H. Ross 
Smith. A thesis submitted at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. in partial 
fulfillment of requirements for de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. In- 
telligencer Print, Lancaster, Penn. 
90 pages. 

“The Farmers’ Chautauqua.” Issued 
by Western Kentucky State Normal 
School, Bowling Green. 32 pages. 


Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Annual Report of President S. V. 
Cole. 
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A New Opportunity for Teachers 


Teachers who are accustomed to 
the routine of prescribed courses are 
often stimulated by studying a new 
aspect of education. Many have 
turned to household science, to li- 
brary work, to social service and have 
found in the new study great refresh- 
ment and re-enforcement. 

Those who have known the needs 
of boys and girls approaching the 
compulsory age limit, are interested 
in industrial education. They have 
seen the door of opportunity wide 
open for those who were destined 
for college and professional schools, 
but much less easy to discover for 
those who were soon to become 
workers. Such teachers may find a 
new zest for their work in this field 
of industrial education and render a 
service where it is much — needed. 
Simmons College, together with the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, is offering a one- 
year’s course in industrial needle 
arts which has for its aim ‘the 
preparation of teachers for trade and 
industrial schools. The program is 
arranged to give courses in needle 
arts at the college with allied aca- 
demic subjects—color and design and 
textiles, and also a study of the de- 
velopment of industrial education, the 
conditions in trades and industry, and 
the courses of study best suited to 
the needs of industrial schools. The 
trade experience is given at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union in the manufacture of chil- 
dren’s clothing, in dressmaking and 
millinery. The students in the work- 
rooms, side by side with the paid 
worker, learn to test the quality of 
work done, realize the demand for 
speed, and become familiar with the 
Mecessary organization of a shop. 
This shop experience is followed by 
an opportunity to do practice teach- 
ing in the trade schools of the state. 

This course is open also to trade 
workers who want to learn how to 
teach. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The School Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thi are and it is about te 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think Lhe valae of ite 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We weuld be giad to send a copy of the booklet te 
any oneen request. 


“ st 4, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Bardeen : Winsted, Cona., Augu 


I co tulate you upon the completion of the thirtieth year of your teachers’ agenc 
poste a ure in Saying that I hold your werk and your She punnedat inns in very hig 

rd. 

In the twelve years during which we have had business relaions I have never hired 
but one poor teacher through your mcy and she wasateacher who had just registered 
and whom I had to have at short notice. { am pleased te say that you seem to De aware 
of my needs and always tell me frankly whether you have a satistacto teacher for what 
Tam able to pay. Then too you never have me flooded by hosts of applications as is the 
practice of some of our agencies. 


Personally you look out for my own needs so that I feel that I am notified of vacan- 
cies in all places which I would care to secure sy 


=I can say with all sincerity that I consider the work done by your agency the best 
dene by any ain with whom I deal. ig marie 


Very Truly, 
Frank “4 Fisk, Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 
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70 Fifth Avenee 
New Yerk 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 


BResemmendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sxcssers,'y cousges, 


- end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Ger 
er dreas 





ent of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pares ts. Cail en 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY iittin Sua, ter tod, Ext tsae 


men aed womens om 
ee neee Se San grate positions. Takes pride im prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phene. Neo advance fee. 
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PECIALISTS [ign Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Peake 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some soqgeres _ 
or 


sylvania 
tem ef music and dra secure tions pa’ $70 per month. 
infermation address THE TEACHERS’ woEker, R L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlantic, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY * 2.%0272.¢.0Rcr%rzcser 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior ageney fer su 
Toes We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free te scheel cdleins. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk,. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


8 fes Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
pay 5 recon Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


MARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT 6. FISK, oec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Aibany WN. Y. 

















MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency oa 


Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spekane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chiesge, 1th. ne 
TH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching a#a Business” fs of interest te'all live 
fethers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . Boston, Fass 
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June 4, 1914 
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N “PRIMARY TEACHER 


EDITED BY A. E. WINSHIP 
Published Monthly Except July and August 


"GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 191 4-1915 


A SPECIAL FEATURE, 


By arrangement with representatives of Women Teachers’ Organizations in various parts 
of the country we shall publish in the American Primary Teaches the activities of these vari- 
ous Organizations. Throughout the country the Women Teachers’ Organizations are making 
an effort for increased salaries, for security in their. respective positions and for professional 
2: 2gaition, Everywhereteachers are striving to secure the right conditions for more effective 
work and to bring themselvés to a higher degree of efficiency with greater personal comfort 

through the elimination of friction. We shall publish this matérial, national in its scope, so 
that it may let teachers know not only what efforts are being made but what successes are 
actually achieved. This department, of vital interest toteachers, will be conducted in an en- 
tirely new way. 


METHODS AND DEVICES, 


We shall publish during the next school year a strong line of articles on the various sub- 
jects taught in the grades. These articles will cover not only the prescribed activities of the 
schoolroom but will also give suggestions in connection with school playgrounds, school gar_ 
dens and the activities of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. These articles and suggestions 
will be’ written by people who have succeeded in their respective lines of work. They will 
show what methods and devices produce results. Our readers can thus obtain the help they 
really need from those who know how. Illustrations will be freely used. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAY EXERCISES. 


Realizing the difficulties which teachers meet in finding attractive exercises for school 
holidays, we shali publish during the year, new, specially prepared, exercises for the various 
school holidays, These exercises will be prepared for such days as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington's and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Bird Day, Arbor Day, Memorial Day,etc. The articles 


will be published in good season and will give a new attractive method for the observance ot 
these holidays. 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 


The American Primary Teacher while furnishing methods and devices for classroom work 
believes thoroughly that teachers not only need this kind of help but they also need to get be- 
yond the boundaries of the classroom as often as possible. They should do this in order to 
get a broader view of the real purpose of every day’s work and to get that inspiration and help 
which can be gained only through contact with others. Through our Editorials and Looking 
Abouts, written by our editor, we keep the teachers in touch with the purpose of education 
and the various progressive efforts that are made toward thatend. Short articles appear from 
time totime which suggest that personal touch between teacher and pupil which is often so 
essential, even far more so than actually teaching any one subject.. To win the confidence of a 
pupil is oftentimes the first step in successful instruction. 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 A YEAR 


New England Publishing Co. 
6 BEACON ST. BOSTON. 
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